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CHAPTER V. 



THE OLD STOBY OP HOW * SOMEBODY,' SICK, 
A MONK WOULD BE. 

The white, scjared face, with which Mr. Eoger 
Gridstone groped his way down the break-neck 
j^sage into the open air, he carried home and 
about with him for many a day, while the squire 
lay trembling between life and death, the issue 
so long doubtfol. Mr. Craven's sudden and dan- 
gerous illness, indeed, had been a great shock 
to many of his friends and acquaintances. The 
whole hnnt, at first incredulous and suspicious 
of foul play, greeted it, when convinced, with a 
general curse. But no single individual watched 
its progress with keener anxiety than Roger 
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Gridstone. It affected him so much, indeed, that 
Lydia was quite amazed, and touched, too, at the 
depth of feeUng that he showed, and, with the 
greater pleasure that an opportunity of the sort 
had been of very rare occurrence lately, enlarged 
upon it to EUen, It was affecting him — ^poor 
Mr. Craven's danger — keenly, she told her. He 
would wait in his room for the messenger that 
passed constantly to and from the Place, with 
bent brow, clenched hands and lips, listening for 
his coming with a nervous dread of the news he 
might at any moment bring. 

But, thanks to his youth, and not a little to his 
^urs^, — ^he had as little cause to look for help 
from one as the other, seeing how he had treated 
both, — the squire was saved this time to his 
anxious friends and creditors. It was welcome 
news to many besides Mr. Gridstone. For death, 
all conquering, has power even over betting 
books to make them void ; and some of the more 
grateful members of the hunt were heard to 
mutter their acknowledgments of the squire's 
recovery as something quite providential Which 
was pretty much the same thing as asserting 
curses to be effectual as prayer. 
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The squire's nurse barred the doors of the old 
Place against aU comers, without distinction ; but 
at last Mr. Gridstone gained admittance. He 
found his late ward in an invalid chair upon the 
shattered terrace, in the fair summer sunshine, a 
poor, pale wreck, strangely in keeping with the 
premature decay of his neglected house. Even 
Mr. Gridstone could not help feeling a little 
touched at sight of the worn, bloodless face, and 
wasted hand, that made no effort to return the 
pressure of his, ever so feebly ; and, at the evi- 
dence of suchimwonted feeling on Mr. Gridstone's 
part, the squire's unsteady, lustreless eyes filled 
with tears. 

*Come, come,' Mr. Gridstone said, *we are 
better, Samuel ; we shall do very well now if we 
have a Kttle patience; we only want a little 
patience now, you know.' 

He was so miserably weak that he broke down 
again in the act of telling him how ill he had 
been ; and after he had recovered, and was more 
himself again, he still kept his hand before his 
eyes as if the sunlight worried him, or it might 
be to hide unwilling tears. His attendant, ever on 
the watch, for all her affectation of indifference 
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put on the moment Mr. Gridstone came, moved 
him back into the shade. With all the tetchinesd 
of early convalescence, he chose to take oflfence at 
this, and to rail at her feebly for it ; and when 
she to«k no notice of it, he. began to cry and ask 
her pardon, and, like a child who, in token of 
forgiveness, will always crave a favour, to say, 

* I am weak, so weak ; let me have something. 
Loo.' 

She withstood him a little, and resolutely ; but 
he was so urgent that she was fain to raise a cup 
to his lips and moisten them with its contents* 
That done, he leant bax^k in the chair with a 
groan. 

* Come, we must cheer up,' said Mr. Gridstone, 
who felt awkward enough in his new character ; 

* we must not give way, must we, Lucy ?' 

She said *No,' carelessly, and, strolling away, 
sat down on the edge of a broken flight of steps, 
barely out of hearing of their voices. 

*We must alter our hfe, Samuel,' continued 
Mr. Gridstone. *We must take moro care of 
ourselves. This should be a warning to us.' 

The squire ajssented, and, as he spoke, his 
restless eyes went straight to the figure seated on 
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the broken steps, and rested there in a steady 
fashion that Mr. Gridstone did not remember to 
have seen before. 

^I have done all I could to keep the racing 
people quiet, Craven ' he said, after a little pause, 
'and well soon set things right when you're on 
your legs again.' 

He broke out suddenly into a feeble waQ' of 
cursing against them. ' I Ve had enough of that> 
at last,' he said. ' I'll sell the horses and break 
up my stable, Gridstone.' 

' That's right, SamueL' 

* I've been robbed enough — ^robbed and laughed 

* 

at, too.' Mr. Gridstone grew supematurally 
grave of a sudden. * I can't take care of myself. 
I'm only fit to be led, I know, and so do you, 
Gridstone.' 

* Without going into that matter just now, my 
dear Samuel — ^I am not sorry to find you in this 
temper. Why not essay a domestic life? In 
other words, why not marry. Craven ?' 

*Ay,' and his eyes went again to the quiet, 
observant figure. ' I might do worse than that.' 

* A good, happy wife. Craven, that would give 
to your house attractions no other place could 
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equal, and children, for whose saJke the hardest 
self-denial would be welcome/ 

* Ay, ay ; I've thought as much myseUl' 

* Strangely, some such fancy was in my mind 
as I walked up here this evening, SamueL Why, 
I thought, shouldn't this old Place be gay and 
famous as they tell me it used to be years ago— as it 
might be again, under a new and worthy mistress ?' 

* Why not?' he muttered to himself, yet not so 
low but that his companion's quiet ear caught the 
words ; ^ she would be good as the best of them.' 

*Who can doubt it, Samuel? In virtues, 

beauty, and rare accomplishments ' 

* 

The querulous, worn face looked up quickly 
and suspiciously. 'What do you mean, Grid- 
stone? What are you driving at? You were 
always pegging me on in some direction or the 
other, against my mind, and you must be at it now.' 

'Hushl my dear friend, hushl' For the 
squire's voice was loud, and the observant figure 
on the terrace steps, roused by it, had risen, and 
was coming towards them. * Hush ! not now ; we 
will speak of this another time, when you are 
stronger.' He, too, then rose to go, and stood 
smiling on them botli benignly. 'Lucy, your 
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niirsmg does you infinite credit. Your master 
looks another man already.' 

The woman's eyes followed him — she had taken 
as little notice of, and shmnk as little under his 
last words as she would have done if he had struck 
her with his hand rather than his tongue — as he 
walked away through the ruined garden. But 
she turned impatiently to the poor, shattered 
wreck of manhood beside her. 

* Never mind him, Loo,' he said, pitifully. • 
'Master!' she cried. *Is that his word, or 

yours, Craven? Are you my master, or do I 
serve you for pity's sake, as I might Uie poorest 
meanest beggar on Grod's earth ?' 

* Yes, yes ; don't be angry with me, Loo.' 

' Master !' she said again, her proud eyes flash- 
ing scorn, but not at him. ' If I thought it worth 
my while, Td show this feUow my power, and the 
world their error. Craven, you know it; I am 
your master, not you mine. A word, a look from 
me, and what this Gridstone dreads so much, and 
with such good cause, that, had he the courage, 
he would kill me to prevent it, no force or fraud 
of his would have power to undo.' And there was 
a dangerous expression in her beautiful eyes just 
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then, as they followed Mr. Gridstone's figure 
among the trees. 

The squire laid his white, trembling hand upon 
her dress. * Don't let him worry you, there's a 
good creature, Loo. He shan't come here again. 
I'll be master iu my own house at last. Loo!' 
And he clutched at the dress eagerly, his voice 
sinking into a pitiful whimper — * Is it time ? May 
I have anything more, yet ?' 

She turned an altered face to his. *Not yet,' 
she said, kindly ; and, stooping, wiped the dew 
from his lips and brow. ^Hush! be patient, 
Craven ;' for, in momentary irritation at her re- 
fusal, his unstable temper had broken loose again, 
and had assailed her feebly. He was quiet soon, 
however. * I think I could walk a little. Loo,* he 
said. *I should like to try, if you will give me 
your arm. Thank you. I am not hurting you, 
am I, Loo ?' 

* No,' she said, and her voice had changed, too. 
* See how strong I am. Lean on me more heavily 
— so ! Ah ! you soon tire. Craven.' 

* May I sit down ?' he asked, tractable now as a 
child. And she let him down gently on the sofl^ 
sloping bank, and, unasked, moistened his dry lips 
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with the poison on which he had fed so long, 
that to deny it to him altogether would be to bid 
him die» He sat there silently after that, looking 
at the scene before him, fair and beautiful, for all 
his neglect of it, and from it up to the sunny sky, 
that the poor, earth-bound eyes had been so rarely 
raised to. Fool as nature had made him, vile as 
he had done his best to make himself some sense 
of longing for a better, purer life, was stirring in 
his poor brain now. The rustle of the trees, 
the murmur of the passing stream, the song of 
the birds about him, the fragrance of the flowers 
that he was crushing in his restless fingers, had 
elements of pleasure in them he had long been 
master o^ and yet had never known. What his 
own yile life had kept him in complete igno- 
rance of, what no one had taken the pains to 
show or lead him to, this discipline of suffering 
and weakness was strangely, mercifully teaching 
him. 

* Loo,' he said, in a trembling voice, * you will 
not leave me, will you ? You wiU be strong for 
both of us, and not let any of them drive you 
from me ?' 

She was touched, in hep proud consciousness of 
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strength, by his appeal to it ; but she would not 
show how much* 

*You will not?* he urged. *I have your 
promise, Loo ?* 

'Listen, Craven,' she said. *I withstood you 
when you would have dealt with me as from your 
tutors you learnt how men treat poor, friendless girls 
with the curse of beauty for their only dower ? 

* Yes,' he said, trembling very much, * you did, 
and I thank Heaven for it, heartily.' 

^And I withstood you later, when, careless of 
yourself, as you would have been of me, you asked 
me to became your wife ?' 

' Tes, Loo.' 

* What wealth and position could not win you, I 
yield to your need and weakness.' He was pouring 
out his gratitude, when she checked him. ^Hitsh ! 
it Is not much — this only. Craven. I am strong, I 
know ; I can help you to straighten your life — ^to 
make it more worthy of a man, less like a brute's.' 

* And you will, Loo ?' 

*I will do this. Craven,' she said, rising, and 
drawing up her proud form. 'When the time 
seems to me to be come for such help to be 
necessary, be it to-morrow, a week hence^ a 
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month, a year, I will hold out this strong hand ; 
and if you dare — ^be present who may — ^to take it 
fearlessly, leave me to deal with aU who would 
step between us. And now,' and her voice fell 
again— ' we must go ; it is time you rested.' 

Before he rose, he looked round again and up- 
ward, as before. ^ Loo,' he said, with a strange, 
new expression in his voice, * you've no idea how 
bad and wicked I have been. I hope you never 
wiU have. I hadn't myself until just now. Loo ! 
I am very glad and grateful that I didn't die 
before I knew it.' 



YOL. HI. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

IN WHICH THE 'OLD STORY* IS CONTINUED 

AND ftEPEATED. 

Animated by an honest purpose, the squire soon 
found himseK strong enough to provoke that con- 
versation with his late guardian which he felt 
absolutely indispensable to the proper carrying out 
of one at least of all his good resolutions. Re- 
solved as he was to have his will, and sure that that 
will would not be Roger Gridstone's, he yet forced 
on the controversy with him. For positive as his 
sense of Roger Gridstone's ill-will and power, as 
weU as inclmation to thwart him, was, yet stronger 
was the feeling that his help was necessary to him. 
For money— a large sum, too— was indispensable, 
^nd for this he could turn to no one but to Roger 
Gridstone. He had tried before, and knew how 
vain it was to hope to borrow from others without 
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his knowlege. Besides, he was his debtor) how 
far he could not tell, but heavily beyond a doubt. 
The time had been when Gridstone had lent to 
him freely, had even encouraged him to borrow 
and spend. He seemed less willing now, but had 
never yet ref ased for any length of time to aid 
him. He would ask him again this once. It 
would be the last time ; for one of his good reso- 
lutions was to have done with borrowing, to 
procure from Eoger Gridstone an account of. what 
he owed him, somehow to pay it, and live upon 
what property was left. . There would be some 
left, surely. It could not all be gone 1 He hoped 
not, yet could not tell. He knew this little of his 
affairs, no more, that by his father, first, and next 
by him, they had been involved, and heavily ; 
but to what extent in relation to their value he 
was in perfect ignorance. 

Mr. Gridstone was in no hurry to give the 
squire the opportunity he sought Time after 
time he put him off with some excuse or other. 
As a rule, his weakness served as one. * We had 
better wait till you are stronger. Craven; you 
don't know what figures are so well as I do,' was 
all that he would say. The squire's great weak- 
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ness, indeed, was a favourite topic with Mr. Grid- 
stone, particularly in his nurse's presence. But 
Craven's patience was at last exhausted. He 
would have his purpose put off no longer. * It's 
time we understood one another, Gridstone,' he 
said ; * anyhow, I'll tell you my mind ; you can do 
as you please about giving me yours.' 

So Eoger Gridstone, shrugging his shoulders in 
humorous remonstrance, composed himself to 
listen. 

* I told you I was going to give up the life I have 
been leading, Gridstone. You remember that?* 

* And how glad I was to hear it. By-the-way, 
if you really want to go into business, is this a 
favourable opportunity ? I really think it would 
be advisable that what you and I have to say to 
one another should be in perfect confidence.' And 
he looked meaningly at the figure, in her old 
place on the top of the broken terrace, keenly 
observant of them. 

* No,' said the squire, hotly ; * there's nothing in 
what I am going to say that I'm afraid of her 
hearing.' 

* Ay ! but in what you may be told, squire ? 
^ She may hear that, too, for aught I care.' 
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* Ay, really ?' 

* Eeally. She has the right, I tell yoh, Grid- 
stone.' 

*My dear boy,' said Mr. Gridstone, laughing 
heartily,' * of course you and your friends — I speak 
for myseK, I assure you — ^have the best reason in 
the world to be grateful to that young person, and 
your expression of it does you honour; but, my 
good Samuel, as a man of the world, you know — ' 

* — your world,' he broke out, fiercely. * I have 
had enough of it.' 

Mr, Gridstone shrugged his shoulders with his im- 
perturbable, smiling face. *My dear friend,' he 
said, ^ as this may be a long, and already bids fair 
to be an animated conversation, you will allow me 
a cigar ? You will smoke ? No ! You are wrong, 
1 think ; but as you will. I warn you seriously, 
it gives me the most unfair advantage over you. 
No, again ! Well, I am all attention.' 

*I haven't much to say, Gridstone,' said the 
thick voice, nervously. * You know what money 
I want, and whether I am to have it firom you or 
go elsewhere for it. Next I have to tell you 
that I mean to do as you recommended and 
—marry!' 
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* My deaj Samuel, I only wait to be told whom 
you purpose honouring before I congratulate 
you.' 

He raised his hand, and pointed firmly to the 
quiet figure before them. *My wife sits there, 
Gridstone !' 

' Your wife ?* 

* As good as that I mean to marry her.' 

' Oh r and Mr. Gridstone's face, which had for 
an instant clouded darkly, grew quite sunny and 
genial as he looked at his young friend with evi- 
dent amusement. * My dear boy,' he said, * I told 
you you had better wait until you were stronger. 
See how right I was. Your illness has shattered 
you more than you suspect, my dear Craven. 
You're weak — weak as a child. Now, my good 
fellow, take a cigar, and let us put off further 
consideration of these personal matters until you 
are yourself again.' 

* MyseK again,' he said, with a shudder. * I teU 
you, Gridstone, if it were not for the hope that I 
was going to be another kind of man than I have 
been, I'd pray to die this minute.' 

* My dear boy, fortunately for your creditors, we 
are not given to believe that the prayers of the 
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kind of man you are — ^I do but quote your words — 
are likely to be very effectual.' 

* You mock me, Gridstone — ^you always did/ he 
said, quietly. ^But I have made up my mind 
about this matter, and you'U find it hard to laugh 
or force me from it.' 

^ I am sorry to hear you say that^ too, Craven,' 
said Mr. Gridstone, in another yoice; 'for by 
some such means it must be done.' 

Mr. Samuel Craven drew a long breath, and, 
with what little manliness he was master of, turned 
and faced his adversary. ^ I have known that it 
would come to this for a long while, Gridstone,' he 
said, quietly as before, ^ and I am ready.' 

' Mind, you provoke it' 

*I give you no other choice, Gridstone.' 

' So, then, I confess I had planned out a course 
of action for you, Craven, which, with a view to 
your own interests solely, I wished you to accept. 
And the wife, my dear boy, that I had thought of 
for you is in every way as well suited for a Craven 
of Guiltcross as that watchful young person yonder 
is for one of his grooms.' 

The squire closed his teeth, *and his face grew 
sanguine. * And she is ?' 
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* My ward/ said Mr. Gridstone, smiling. * Come^ 
Samuel, you knew that quite well.' 

' Yes^ and more/ he said^ in a sudden outburst 
of passion. ^ Your ward, eh, Gridstone I and what 
else ? I am a fool, I dare say, but not quite blind." 
And the next moment Mr. Samuel Craven had 
blurted out that speculation of his and others as to 
Ellen's birth and parentage, which had nearly cost 
him a throttling at Philip Western's hands. 

The speculation was coarse enough, and the 
insinuation which it conyeyed as to Gridstone's 
motives still coaj-ser. In making it he was quite 
prepared for an outburst of the most violent 
passion on 'his late guardian's part> but not in the 
least for the quiet, deep, contemptuous scorn with 
which Mr. Roger Gridstone met and repelled it. 

* You fool r he said, slowly, * you poor, pitiful, 
shallow fool I Do you think, if that girl had a 
drop of my blood in her veins, that I would give 
her to the thing you are ? By Heaven, I wish 
she had; I'd make her a future worthy of a 
queen.' 

Cowed, and in great conftision, the squire 
stammered out s6me words of excuse^ and strove 
feebly to deprecate the anger he had so rashly 
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roused. But Eoger Gridstone's face was hard and 
pitiless. 

* Harkye, Samuel Craven,' he said, sternly ; * it's 
tiine, I see, that this farce between us came to an 
end,] and that you knew my power and your de- 
pendence on it. I thought to spare you some 
little while longer, but I should have known your 
nature better. There's nothing like the lash for 
curs like you.' 

*The lash, Gridstone!' said the squire, flush- 
ing, and starting back as if it had already been 
laid by those strong, relentless hands upon his 
shoulders. 

*Ay, listen 1 This way; out of that marplot's 
sight, I say. By Heaven ! to see how this fellow 
trembles to leave her. And he's right If I 
hadn't known her to be honest as she is brave and 
strong, what I have to tell you now you would 
have heard years ago. So, listen I and tremble 
with a cause.' 

Mr. Samuel Craven left that terrace with a face 
crimson as heights on which the setting sun is 
shining; he came back with features white and 
cold. The watchful figure rose from its place as 
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they came in view, and advanced to meet them. 
Trembling very much, the squire's white face fell 
before her calm, questioning glance. She turned 
to Gridstone at once. ^ There is some miserable 
plot between you two,' she said, steadily. * You 
have been tempting him, you devil, you 1 I 
read it in your face. And that you will fisdl, 
Craven, I see in yours.' 

Then, by a sudden movement, she stood between 
them, parting them. * Craven,' she said, *you 
remember, when you came to me for help, 1 pro- 
mised you that, when I saw the time for it had 
come, it should not ML you. In this weak 
moment — the moment of your greatest need — see, 
I remember and redeem my promise. Craven' 
— and she held out her right hand towards 
him — ' if you would be an honest man, and not 
the tool of this false schemer, take this hand, and 
leave me to deal with him. I can, and will, for 
all his power and cunning.' 

But the squire, trembling yet more, stood quite 
motionless. 

^ Craven/ she said, again, ^ it may be that he 
threatens you with poverty. Listen, I will make 
you rich 1 If you will dare to be poor — he can 
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have no power to threaten you with a worse evil 
tiian that — ^and will give me a hand clean as 
this that is held out to you, I will be your wife ! 
Be a man, I say. Craven ! you hear me ? Another 
minute, and this hand drops from you, never to 
be raised again.' 

He turned, in his miserable uncertainty and 
indecision, to Gridstone, who, his good temper quite 
restored, stood by smiling at them both. 'My 
dear Samuel,' he said, in answer to his mute 
appeal, 'as you please. You cannot think how 
little it matters to me.' 

' I am half inclined,' his white lips muttered. 

'But half?' interrupted Mr. Gridstone, with 
his most genial manner. ' He hesitates, my dear 
young friend, and is lost — ^to you. I offer you my 
most respectfiil sympathy.' 

The helping hand was falling slowly, surely, as 
he spoke; had fallen before he ceased; and, 
without a parting word or look, she turned and 
left. Another moment, and he was quite sure he 
should have darted forward, daring all, and grasped 
it But it was too late now ; and she, whose pity 
for him was his one poor hope of safety, as his love 
for her had been the only honest hjling of his 
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crooked life : she, his good angel — as, with all his 
weakness, he knew her to be then — ^had left his 
side for ever. 

With an oath that was almost choked by the 
bitter sob that accompanied it, he turned to the 
evil one he had preferred. ' I am a wretched 
villain.' 

' My dear Samuel, and such a clumsy one.' 

' Bemember, Gridstone,' he said, trembling, * this 
has been your doing.' 

Mr. Gridstone's face hardened suddenly as he 
turned to him impressively. * Samuel Craven,' 
he said, ' I thought I had said enough to make 
the relative position in which we are henceforth to 
stand one to the other apparent even to you. I have 
had it in my power to make you an offer, qualified 
with certain conditions. As I explained to you, 
your acceptance or rejection of it could not in the 
least degree affect me, as, in the event of your 
refusal, it was in my power to carry my wares to 
another market, and a better. But you thought 
fit to accept my offer and conditions, of your own 
free will, upon your own responsibility, unreser- 
vedly. And although, knowing you so well, I could 
not contradict the self-inculpatory assertion you 
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made just now, I desire that of any villany, past op 
future, you may please to charge your conscience 
with, I have no share or knowledge. You under- 
stand me ? 

He stammered, ' Yes,* 

*And, harkye, it will be as well, perhaps, for 
your sake, and for my infirmity, which, I tell you 
frankly, is one of temper, that you should do your 
l)e8t to forget that we ever stood in any other 
relation one to the other than we stand in now.' 

' If you please, Gridstone.' 

' And that the relation in which I stand to you. 
Craven, is that of master.' And having laid down 
these propositions thus peremptorily, Mr. Gridstone 
and the squire parted. 

By the time he neared home, Mr. Roger 
Gridstone had got so much the better of his infir- 
mity that he could discuss with himself, smilingly, 
the circumstances that had disturbed it. 'Our 
young friend showed more fight than I expected,' 
he said. ' I wonder whether I shall have as much 
difficulty with the other party to my little matri- 
monial arrangement. But I have a little surprise 
for her, which, I take it, will paralyse her opposi- 
tion effectually as Craven's. A little surprise, eh ? 
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Upon my word, my system has become quite 
galyanic, and I work by giving salutary shocks to 
my patients' systems. I trust that Lydia will 
not make it necessary for me to administer one 
to her.' He was laughing at the thought as 
he neared his home, little dreaming of the shock 
that awaited him there, and tliat Lydia herself 
was in the passage charged with it. 

* Oh ! Roger, if you please,' she said, hurrying 
to meet him, ' I was to ask you, with his compli- 
ments, would you please to sup with Captain John 

Steele this evening?' 

* Sup with — with him f 

' At the King's Head, Eoger.' 

* At the — a thousand devils, woman ! what do 
you mean ?' 

' Oh, Eoger ! have I frightened you ? What ! 
you don't know that Captain John Steele isn't 
dead after all ; that some one else was killed — ^I 
mean buried — ^for him; that it's a happy mis- 
take altogether, and that he's been here this after- 
noon telling me and my dear all about it ?' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BEFOBE SEBASTOPOL. 

I CANNOT but feel that I have missed an oppor- 
tunity of writing a very effective sensation chap- 
ter, and of resuscitating Captain John Steele — 
the rumour of whose death will not surely have 
been credited by any of my readers, for what 
writer can afford to kill his hero seriously in the 
middle of the second volume ? — ^to the still greater 
confusion of his firiends and enemies. But a 
proper respect for the logic of facts, with no great 
aptitude, perhaps, for sensation writing, deterred 
me. For, in truth, the fortunate soldier came to 
Gmltcross in the most matter-of-fact, prosaic 
fashion possible, taking one of the drab flies from 
the railway to Mrs. Cockerton's house, and sending 
a little note from that resting-place to Miss Lydia 
Gridstone, asking permission to caU upon her, 
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and begging her to prepare Ellen for his visit 
As it happened, however, the shock aflFected poor 
Lydia far more seriously than it did EUen, to 
whom the news of his being alive, and on his way 
to England, had been given that very morning by 
the old bankeress. 

He came soon after his letter. One arm was in 
a sling — he was very thin — the straggled beard 
was plentifully beshot with gray, and the brown, 
kindly face looked sadly worn and old. It 
wore a curious, contorted expression, when Ellen, 
running foi'ward, took the one helping hand yet 
left to her in both of hers, drew him into the sun- 
shine, and drank her fill of that first of all lyiman 
joys, the light of a dear friend's face. The tell- 
tale sunshine showed so clearly all that that face 
had looked upon, and brought back the shadow of, 
since she saw it last, that her great pity melted all 
at once into a warm manifestation of love, and she 
drew it down to lips that were pressed to his, 
warmly, purely, as to a brother or a father's face. 
And then, I fancy, neither could see the other 
for a little while for some intervening tears. 
Which were natural enough — she so happy, he so 
weak. 
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Bat a moment later they were laughing to cheer 
poor Lydia, who, at sight of their emotion, had 
shown dangerous symptoms of relapsing into hys- 
terics. That peril past, they settled Captain 
John Steele in the great arm-chair, full in the 
welcome sunshine, with Ellen at his feet—' Let it 
be my place,' she said— her hands resting on his 
knee, within easy reach of the friendly hand and 
face that had come ba«k to her again. 'You 
must go away no more,' she said. 'You have 
had enough of suffering and periL You must 
stay among us and make us happy now, dear 
friend.' 

^' He must, eh ! Well, some such fancy, he ad- 
mitted^-^let her imagine how wildly improbable of 
realization it seemed then — had helped to gild his 
prison dreams. 

He would teU the story of his adventures ? they 
asked him. Yes ;' but not yet^ he said ; it was so 
pleasant to be resting there. I dare say it was, 
with the pretty hands folded on his knee, and the 
beautiful gay feice looking up from them, now 
flashed with pity at some fresh-found evidence of 
his suffering, now laughing with an arch humour 
at some expression of his war-worn face, and 
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long, ragged beard. There was such a charm 
for him in l^oth these moods, he thought he 
never could grow weary of provoking their exhibi- 
tion. 

* And she was really sorry at the thought of 
losing me, this proud beauty at my feet, Miss 
Gridstone ? 

* Sorry sir I that's not a word for half my poor 
dear suffered. She fretted, and grew so thin and 
pale about you, that I thought I should have been 
obliged to try Mrs. M'CuUoch's baby upon her 
after all. Captain Steele.' 

*Try Mrs. M'Culloch's what?' he said, ijx the 
greatest perplexity. And then they reminded him 
of the librarian's visit to Guiltcross, long ago, when 
she had looked for his coming so long and wearily, 
and of the homely yet effective remedies he had 
prescribed her. 

*Dear old Phil,' he said; 'how pleased his 
honest face will look to see me I I have written 
to tell him where I am, and that he must not 
expect me yet. They put me ashore only yester- 
day, you know, and I came on straight to you 
of course.' 

. * Of course,' she said, after him, quite naturally. 
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^ You canH tell how much I thought about such a 
journey while the Bussians had me. I have gone 
oyer the ground a hundred times in my dreamef, I 
know/ 

' In your dreams ! oh, faithM friend !' And the 
warm Ups fondled the hand that lay within their 
reach again. 

* And all the while you were thinking me dead. 
Well, that might very well have been so. You 
would really like my poor story, Ellen?' 

* Yes, yes,' she said. 

* And you, Miss Gridstone ?' 

Miss Gridstone was longing for it, she said, and 
hoping, if not confidential, she might be allowed to 
stay and listen to it. But she hoped * my dear,' 
who was so strong herself, would excuse any little 
exhibition of weakness on her part if Captain 
Steele should happen to be very much hurt in the 
course of it, or led out to be shot, and saved at the 
last moment, or have any other critical adventure 
of the sort. She had seen things of the sort at the 
play when she was young. Miss Gridstone went on 
to say, and was quite aware they were thought 
nothing of in real life ; but they had always 
agitated her ; palpitation of the heart upon the 
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slightest provocation — afunctional, not organic, she 
had been assured by her medical adviser — being 
one of her infirmities. 

And being* assured on this point, Lydia turned 
back the skirt of her dress lest the sun should fade 
it, put her handkerchief handy, in ctnticipation of 
being affected to tears, and folded her hands to 
listen. The beautiful girl at his feet grew gravely 
attentive, too. He was a little embarrassed, as we 
have seen him before, and would have gone back 
very likely to the old fashion of champing his 
moustache, but thaf one arm was in a sliugy and 
the other lay within Ellen's reach, and he had 
rather not remove it, 

* I have seen a good deal of war,' hei began, 
^ upon a large and small scale, and I can't help 
coming to this conclusion about it, that we make 
a sad muddle of it generally. Of course I am not 
fool enough to gainsay the value and importance 
of science in its management ; but what I mean to 
say is, that when that has done its best for one side 
or the other, the crisis comes in a muddle, out of 
which the strongest hand and most enduring heart 
emerge victorious. It's no original femcy of mine, 
you know ; for what is the name the French have 
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giyen it but melee f and muddle is our equivalent 
fi>r that term, literally, I take it' 

His hearers assenting — ^not that they knew any- 
thing, or had any opinion about the subject, but 
because he waited for them to speak — ^he went on. 

* And, I take it, this war has been a Donnybrook 
Fair on a large scale, if ever one was. That 
affair of Alma was a bloody scramble, that ought, 
if science had had its way, to have ended badly 
for us. And so, when, after the millions that had 
been spent upon Sebastopol, we stumbled upon the 
back door that no one had thought of bolting, up 
jumps a young engineer fellow, and scrapes toge- 
ther a mud-bank or so, and holds us at arm's 
length for months. There was science in that, I 
confess ; but all it did, or had the power of doing, 
was just to keep us &om dosing with them for a 
while. Whenever we did get at them, it was 
always in a muddle, so £Bff as I could see, of which 
we had the best, if there were not more than six to 
one against us. 

' I had my share in several of these affairs, of 
eourse. I always went into them^-and, I take it, 
I only felt as the rest did — with something of that 
feeling of muddle in which I believe we were being 
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handled. But, somehow, I did my duty — no better 
than the yoimgest lad under me, though — ^and 
came out of all but the last with credit, and 
unhurt.' 

He stopped to feel the gentle pressure of the 
hand that rested upon his. 

'It was the greatest muddle of the whole, I 
think. We had done our work, and had fought 
our way into an angle of one of those mud-banks, 
and were holding it hardly until the supports that 
were promised us should come up. But they never 
did come. And the night was closing, and word 
was sent for us to fall back. 

' I had been hit before this — I should have told 
you — hard, but I thought not dangerously. Only I 
knew that no effort of mine could get me back to 
our lines, and it would have been madness to have 
allowed my men to attempt to carry me, although 
they did their best to persuade me to let them try* 
But I knew better, of course ; although to remain 
there seemed pretty certain death, for the Bus- 
sians had an objection to prisoners which they had 
an ugly fashion of gratifying, and we had been 
giving them more than usual provocation that day* 

^ I won't pretend, Ellen, that it was without some 
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natural pangs that I felt my worthless life slipping 
from ma But I had held it too lightly, from 
choice as weU as necessity, to feel very much re- 
luctance at parting with it. I hadn't many friends 
to think o^ and it would have taken me so long to 
haye gone over the foes that my ill life had made, 
that I thought it best not to begin. And that 
done, I beckoned the colour-sergeant of my com- 
pany, a brave, ready fellow, who had forged 
through that day's awful muddle without a scratch, 
and gave him my wishes. They were not many. 
Half a dozen words of remembrance to poor Phil 
Western, and my watch to carry to one I wished 
should know that I had thought of her at the last' 

He felt his own hand move a h'ttle under hers, 
.and the pretty £Btce sought his with a very 
womanly expression of curiosity, for all its assump- 
tion of indifference. 

*Would you like to know who that one was, 
EUen?' he asked. 

* Only if you please, and I ought,' she said. 

' It was you,' he cried, ' I had no nearer friend 
than you, Ellen, in the world I thought Td said 
good night to.' 

Her face flushed with a proud pleasure, and was 
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raised to his, frankly. 'Hiank you. Captain 
Steele,' she said ; * and I was worthy of it.' 

* When I had done that, I thought it best to 
move a little out of their probable way, so as to 
escape the first heat of their anger. And so, with 
no little difficulty, I dragged myself to the outer 
ditch of the work, and lay there ready for the 
worst. It was a poor shelter, Ellen. For what 
had been a deep fosse in the morning would proye 
but a shallow grave now.* 

* Oh, Captain Steele !' cried Lydia, suddenly, 
with her hand upon her heart ; * I'm afraid it's 
rather trying to my dear.' 

She had turned very pale, and for a moment her 
head had fallen forward with a sudden, deadly 
sense of sickness, that she found it hard to master. 
But she had got the better of it almost before his 
attention was drawn to her, and was smiling in his 
face now, if a little pitifully, perhaps, and bidding 
him go on with his story. 

' I have little more to tell,' he said, very softly. 
* The night closed in rapidly — ^it was very cold. 
I suppose I feU asleep ; and, when I woke again, 
it was in one of the hospitals of Sebastopol. 
There ! for Heaven's sake don't ask me what that 
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place was like, or help to bring it to my inin(L 
But there were women eyen there — I cao't con- 
ceiye a hell so deep and horrible but their unselfish 
love would reach, or crimes deserve it. I re- 
member its striking me there, Ellen, as nothing 
wonderful that lips, little used to pray, should be 
heard calling oftener upon a woman's name than 
any other. And they were very good to me, those 
merciful sisters of the Mary men prayed to ; and 
so was a young American doctor, who, by some 
strange chance, had mixed himself up in that 
bloody work; and, among them, I got well enough 
to leave that place of horror, and be sent with a 
batch of other prisoners inland.' 

'Poor prisoners!' and the pitiful lips fondled 
the rough, willing hand again. 

^ I hadn't so much to complain of there,' he said. 
* K my pocket-money had not run so short, and 
tobacco had not been so bad and dear, I should 
have been happy enough, I dare say. And there 
Mrs. Cockerton's agent, of whom she is so justly 
proud, God bless her ! found me, and was powerful 
enough to make me comfortable, and, before long, 
to effect my exchange. And this is all, Ellen. 
Except that, I take it, my poor colour-sergeant 
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was knocked over soon after he loft me, with my 
watch still in his hand. Faithful in death, the 
poor lad's fingers, I dare say, closed upon it ; and 
so it escaped their notice when the rascals plun* 
dered him, and caused him to be mistaken for me. 
They tell me I shall find it, with my sword, and 
the price of my things they sold, at the War-ofl8ce. 
Strange, isn't it ? There are not many men who 
have the luck to be their own executors I* 

And then he made her speak, and listened with 
a greedy ear to her story of Philip Western's sorrow 
and her own, and Mrs. Cockerton's stanch disbelief 
in his reputed death. And when he went on to 
question her more closely of herself, and of her 
life. Miss Lydia Gridstone, who had been fidgeting 
for some time, rose to leave them. 

' You are not going. Miss Gridstone ?' said the 
soldier, rising too. 

* I'm afraid it does seem inhospitable, sir,' Lydia 
explained, ' and you, as it were, just come back to 
life ; and if it wasn't for my dear's sake——* 

* For mine I' said Ellen. ' Why, I am as much 
surprised as Captain Steele can be.' 

* Well, then,' said Lydia, in a decisive tone and 
manner quite foreign to her, ' my dear, I stay. 
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Thorel' and Lydia sat in her chair, bolt upright, 
and twisted hor apron round one forefinger tightly 
as her lips wore pursed. * You may say what you 
like, and it shall be the same as if I*d boon deaf 
and dumb, instead of stupid from my infancy. It 
shall, I toll you. Thorel' And vouchsafing no 
explanation to their look of wonder, Miss Lydia 
Qridstone screwed her apron tightly round her 
finger, and looked her imaginary foo moro reso- 
lutely in the face than ever. 

Captain Steele had promised to return to Mrs. 
Cockerton by a certain hour, and when it came he 
left them, with that message for Mr. Boger Grid- 
stone, which, as we have seen, gave him so sharp 
a shock. And Ellen started at once, laden with 
these strange good news, to Crows' Hall. They 
had reached them there already, and she found 
Marion Goodove, with some little nervousness in 
her manner, and a colour in her face unusual 
there, waiting to congratulate her. There was a 
change, too, in her dress, which Ellen noticed the 
moment she saw her. Tho little tokens of mourn- 
ing that Marion had worn for the dear friend who 
had been lost to her as to Ellen in that dreary war 
were put away from her dress as from her face. 
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' Dear Aunt May/ she said, timidly, and with no 
little wonder, we may be sure, * you — ^you know 
Captain Steele ? 

^ Yes, Ellen,' she answered, blushing. 

' And he knows you — ^ah !' And all at once it 
came to her mind — ^their meeting in the little 
Surrey inn on the night of the snow-storm, so long 
ago, and of his falling back from sight of her as 
from a blow. * And yet I remember,' said Ellen, 
hesitatingly, * that neither you nor Mr. XJoodeve 
knew his name when Campbell named it to you. 
Ah ! there is some secretin all this that I may not 
know.' 

' Not yet^ my dear.' And the flushed fiw;e bent 
to and kissed hers. 

' I can wait, dear friend ; but tell me — I cannot 
help asking you this, if I am ever so wrong— teU 
me, was Mr. Steele that friend you thought you 
had lost in this sad war, and was it for him that 
you as well as I were mourning ?' 

* For him, my love ;' and the beautiful, worn 
face flushed again with the tell-tale colour. 

^And you are glad with me that he is not 
dead?' 

* Glad, ah ! yes ; who would not be?' 
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' And yet yon will not see him V 

^ See him ! Hush ! not for the world, Ellen.' 

'Ah ! I cannot understand this. I am not to 

try, eh ? Well, I am a little cniions, I confess ; 

bnt I can wait, dear Marion, nntil yon please to 

speak.' 

Mr. Boger Gridstone returned home from the 
supper to which he had been so startlingly invited, 
in a far better humour than he went. Lydia 
could hear him singing as he opened the door and 
passed down the passage to his room. He was, 
indeed, laughing to himself in his old, self-satisfied 
fashion as he leant back in his chair, and, selecting 
a ripe, ftdl-flavoured cheroot from his case, lit il 
'^'My poor Steele T he said, as he threw himself 
back, and blew a stroug cloud among the dusty 
files of accounts aboye his head that sent the 
spiders to their cells; 'I don't think you will 
stand so much in my way^ after all, as I had fancied. 
You have retarded me, I admit ; but only for a 
time. I have strings, I think, will move you to my 
measure with the rest. The dear fellow! Do 
you know, my poor Steele,' continued Mr. Grid- 
stone, addressing his absent Mend in his most 
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wumingly attractiTe numner, *I am indined to 
think yoa haye made a sad mistake m coming back 
to life — ^lam indeed? For I am pretty sore that I 
shall find it necessary to gire yon a shock that 
will canse yon greater pain than Bnssian steel or 
lead conld haye the power to da A fine fellow, 
and an old Mend — ^it is a pity, too ; bnt he should 
not have crossed my path.' 

He rang the bellby his side, and Lydia came in 
answer to it at once. That new resolve which had 
animated her poor &ce, when she consented to 
stay and hear Ellen's stoiy of her life, strengthened 
it now, as she stood before her brother, trembling, 
yet resolute. At a glance he saw that his power 
over her had gone, and that another instroment 
of his purpose was blunted. But no evidence 
of this consciousness could be detected on his 
smiling fisuse. 

' I am much obliged to you for sitting up for 
me, Lydia.' 

* I knew that you would be wanting me, Eoger,' 
she said, quietly. 

^ Why, that is true ; we have so much to talk 
about,' he said, with his cruel smile. ^It isn't 
every iday that a lost friend comes to life again.' 
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« No, Roger.' ,^ 

.And 80 dear a MeBd! as is shown, mde^. 

by Captain John Steele hnrrying to our home 
^Xtely upon his return to England-^- 

evinced. I make no doubt, in his manner here. 
* Yes, Koger.' 

' To you, Lydia ?' 

.Nottome. Oh,Boger!youknowbetterthan 

that Oh. brother! why dont you spare me? 

She stood there, confessedly his spy and tool, 
awake at last to ihe shame and sin of her posi^on, 
feeling and showing her sense of botii acutely. 
He nnderstoodher. and, for all his mockmg smile, 
and bold, cruel face, the greater craven of the two 
was. and looked, Eoger Gridstone. 

.My dear Lydia,' he said, kughing heartily. 
« I beg your pardon. I did not know you would be 
80 sensitive about our Mend.' 
« I did not mean that, Eoger.' 
«No? Well, never mind. We were talking, 
I Hunk, about Captain Steele's manner with-with 

onr young Mend, Ellen Barker, were we not^ 
.nyouplea3e,B<,ger,'shesaid.hangmgherhead 

• You were present when they met. I think? It 
was a touching scene, I dare say ?' 
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' I thought 80, Eoger.' 

* Ay, ay ! and their manner to one another — ^it 
was, to say the least, affectionate, Lydia ?' 

*Very,' she said, raising her head suddenly, 
looking him faU in the face, and speaking in a 
tery thick, quick yfcice. * He came, looking, oh 1 
so worn and pale, and she ran forward to him, and 
drew him to the light and kissed him, my poor 
dear/ 

'Ay,ayr 

' And she sat at his feet while he told his ter- 
rible story, Eoger ; and kept his hand in hers, and 
often put her lips to it' 

' And often put her lips to it I Why, he might 
well be in high spirits to-night, Lydia; but go 
on.' 

' He told his story, so. You haye heard it from 
him, Eoger ?' 

* Yes ; and after that ?' 

* He listened to hers.' 

* Yes ; go on.' 

'I cannot, Eoger/ she said, firmly. * There 
was nothing in it you would care to hear ; but, if 
there had been, I could not have told you.' 

*No!' he said, carelessly, lighting a cigar, yet 
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watching her intently the while, resolute to show 
no evidence of her altered manner in his, yet 
keenly observant of it; *then, you must be tired, 
my dear Lydia. I will say " good-night." ' 

She stopped, with her hand upon the door. 
She waa still trembling, but was firm in her new 
resolve. ' Please, Roger,' she stopped to say, * have 
you done with me ? 

* For to-night, yes.' 

' Not for to-night only, but altogether, Eoger?' 
she urged. 

He laughed aloud. He knew what she meant 
as well as if she had put it into plain, shameful 
words. '»TouaregrowingtiredofbuBiness,Lydia?' 
he said, mockingly. 

'Yes, Roger,' she answered, humbly, but yet 
firmly. 

' And would be glad to have our little mutual 
understanding of partnership dissolved ?' 

* If you please, Roger.' 

*With all my heart, Lydia,' he said. 'Grood 
night, again ; Gtod. bless you I' 

* Roger I' she said, turning back, trembling yet 
more violently. * I have not been misunderstand- 
ing you i^in, have I ? — I am not wronging you ? 
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Heaven help me I but I am so weak and feeble^ 
at the best.' She was looking into his face in- 
tently, longingly, for some indication — ^the least — 
that she had misjudged him, and might be free to 
condemn herself^ and return to her old, unquestion- 
' ing faith in him. But, excellent actor as Boger 
Gridstone was by Nature's gift, and long, suc<;ess- 
ful practice, his face did not impose upon hers 
now. With a heavy sigh she turned away, and 
left him. 

He saw how completely he had fEdled, and was 
angry, more with himself perhaps, than with her. 
*Lydi«i,' he said, *one word of warning, if you 
please, before we separate. You wish to — we will 
put it in this way, if you please — you intend to 
give up business altogether?' 

* Altogether, Eoger.' 

^ Let it be so, then. And remember, Lydia, I 
warn you most emphatically against entering into 
it again, upon your own account, or for any other 
than for me. For, if you do, and should happen 
to stand in my way, Lydia, remember how plainly 
I warn you ' — and, as he spoke, he swept his hand 
before him, *as though it were a scythe-—' I am 
afraid you will have to go down, with the rest.' 
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Trembling Tery much, Lydia Gridgtone crept 
to her room. Once there, she sat on the edge of 
her bed, and began to cry bitterly, wringing her 
poor hands often. She had dung to Boger long 
and hardly, had done his bidding, watched, and 
pried, and carried for him, with a perfect faith in 
the purity of his motiyes, that she would not 
allow herself to question. But this &ith — ^it was 
its nature — once weakened, was utterly dispelled. 
She felt it must be so — in his manner and his 
tiireatening words she saw he knew it must be so, 
and was even prepared for her taking serrice 
against him, now that she had thrown his up. It 
was a bitter trial for the simple, poor souL But 
she had some comfort ' Oh, my dear I' she cried, 
' I will be true to you. I have been made, ah, 
me ! to spy, and watch, and tell of you until my 
heart is sick to think that anything so base and 
wicked should hope for your love. But you haye 
giyen it, and I will try if I can be worthy of it 
He may be angry, but he cannot hurt me much. 
And, oh, thank Grod ! I can be true to you, my 
dear.' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WE GO ON THE TRAMP AGAIN. 

Steele had written to Philip Western, promising 
to be with him at the Charity within a few days 
from the date of his letter; but the time had 
come and gone twice over, and he lingered still at 
Guiltcross. Gridstone pressed him to stay ; Ellen, 
too, at his suggestion, added her influence. He 
was easily persuaded. His wound still troubled 
him — ^he was yet weak, and rest was welcome. 
And it had been his failing always — you remember 
his admitting it to young Louis Hardway, long 
ago — ^that inclination to yield when a south wall 
and a bit of sunshine came in his way. Beside^, 
he had nothing to do ; it might be months before 
he was fit for service again, and if he were, the 
war was virtually ended. He felt little regret, 
indeed, at the thought that his occupation was 
gone, in all likelihood, for ever. The Russian 
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steel had let out, he thought, and told them, all 
the hot blood that time had left him. He only 
eared for rest and retirement now. He would 
listen patiently, and with a strange, unwonted 
pleasure, which to himself he accounted for in 
every way but the right one, to Ellen's plans for 
him — ^that he should stay among them, and let 
them minister to hts needs, and make him happy. 
That which had been but a dream in his Eussian 
prison had begun of late to take possession of his 
waking thoughts. 

He lived very quietly at Guiltcross, shunning 
notice carefully, rarely leaving his inn but at 
nightfall, or to walk to Eoger Gridstone's house. 
He came across very few of the people of the 
town, and was little likely to hear what interested 
them, or formed the subject of their conversation. 
He had met Campbell Goodeve once or twice; 
but the young surgeon was too busy preparing to 
leave home to spare him much of his time. He 
had accepted the appointment offered to him in 
India, and been ordered out at once. Short time 
was given him to make his adieux. He was to 
leave by the next mail, and it was not until the 
night or so before his departure that he found 
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time to act upon Mr. Gridstone's suggestion, and 
walked down to Captain Steele's inn for half an 
hour's chat with that gentleman, who knew India 
well, aud could give him information that must be 
of use to him. Mr. Gridstone had done all he 
could, hitherto, without much success, to throw 
these two together ; and we may be sure he had a 
purpose in it. 

The soldier was happy to answer the young 
surgeon's questions. In some yague way he felt 
that he was not sorry that Campbell Goodeve was 
leaving England for the East He would have 
found it difficult to explain why this should give 
him pleasure ; but it did, undoubtedly. And, 
honestiy enough, I dare say, he was anxious to 
conyince Cam that the climate had been libelled, 
and that, with proper precautions, life was safe 
there as at home. ^If a man liyes carefully, 
keeps from the bottie, Mr. Goodeye, and will stay 
at home o' nights, he may defy the climate.' 

* 1 told them so. Captain Steele,' said Campbell, 
who had found it hard to satisfy all Marion's mis- 
givings. 

* And there is money to be made there, although 
it must be worked for, now. But, when I first 
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remember it, a ];nan had but to open his mouth 
to have it filled. And there were some of the 
most capacious mouths in the service, I think, I 
ever saw.' 

' I dare say,' said Cam, laughing. 

'Among the civilians, I mean,' said Captain 
Steele, coaxing his moustaches with his one sound 
hand. *We never opened ours, except to show 
our teeth.' And they fell a-talking of the part 
which he had borne in some stout deeds that have 
a niche of their own in history. * But that is all 
over and done with,' he said, in conclusion ; ' it 
will be many a long year, I take it, before the red 
coats have any harder work there than dancing 
and pig-sticking.' He was not alone in thinking 
so. We all thought it, and yet, within a year or 
so, such red coats and black coats as had backs 
left to cover were fighting desperately, shoulder 
to shoulder, for very life. 

They were busy talking thus, when some one 
stumbled against the door of the room, and a long 
figure, white from head to foot with the summer 
dust, and with a knapsack at his back, came 
tumbling in, dropped his staff at the doorway, and 
ran with outstretched arms at Captain Steele. 
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' Jack, dear Jack Y cried the librarian, for it was 
he — * I couldn't stand it any longer. The thought 
that you and I were within a hundred miles of 
one another was too much for me ; and I stole a 
holiday, and set off on the tramp after you, Jack.' 

* As he would have done,' said Steele to Camp- 
bell Gt)odeye,.with a look of honest faith in his 
old friend's loyalty upon his touched fece — ' as he 
would have done, barefoot, had the way been ten 
times longer. I — ^I say, Phil, old boy, God bless 
you !' And the two men took hold of each other's 
shoulders again, and let their faces speak for them 
eloquently. 

* I ought to have been at the Charity long ago, 
Phil,' said the soldier, penitently. ' I have treated 
you badly, Phil. I don't deserve to have a 
friend.' 

* You'd find it hard to shake one off, at least. 
Jack,' said the librarian, lovingly. ^ You may do 
what you like with me, if you will but condescend 
to live, and come within range of my tether now 
and then. Jack, what did you mean by pretend- 
ing to be killed, and making my hair gray before 
its time ?' 

* I couldn't help it, Phil.* 
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'Don't do it again^ please, Jack. I don't 
know, though — ^I'd almost be content to think you 
dead once a year for the joy of seeing you alive 
again.' 

' I was coming to you next week, indeed Phil,' 
said the soldier^ still inclined to reproach him- 
self. 

*I couldn't wait I got the parson, Cam, to 
take my place. I can't help it if they try me for 
desertion, and cashier me. Thank you, my boy * 
— ^for Campbell was busy unstrapping the knap- 
sack — * well, if it gives you pleasure,' for he was 
down on his knees now, to unloose the librarian's 
dusty boots. ' That's a dear lad ; and now/ said 
Philip Western, with his hand upon the bell, ' is 
the whiskey decent^ Jack ? and do they know how 
to make water boil in this house ? And is your 
tobacco good as ever, Cam? So, give me five 
minutes. Jack, and you may begin your story.' 

' Nay, there will be time enough for that, PhiL' 

' Between this and sunrise. Jack ?' 

'Eh?' 

' I must face back again to-morrow morning ; I 
promised the parson so. It's a long walk to make 
for a few hours' crack, you think. So you're going 
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to India, Gam — ^you leave Guiltcross this week, 
eh ? m take your stoiy after his, my boy.' 

And both were told him, and they talked toge* 
ther gaily till the night grew old, and Steele, in 
his care for his friend, would not have another 
word said, but got him to bed for a few hours' 
sleep, at least He was little loth by this time, 
and left them together. 

Campbell soon after rose to go. It was a beau- 
tiful summer night, soft and inviting ; and Steele, 
who slept but poorly — ^it was his wound, no doubt, 
that mcule him restless — said he would walk with 
Goodeve a little way towards his home. So he lit 
a cigar, and they strolled out together through the 
quiet streets of the sleeping town, and out among 
the perfumed lanes^ silently. Steele had his own 
thoughts, no doubt ; and we know what Campbell 
Goodeve's were likely tb be. His heart was over- 
full this night of hope and love. We aU know 
how hard it is to keep a full heart padlocked by a 
silent tongue — much more the young, who never 
dream of exercising any discrimination in their 
choice of confidants. He was under a certain sort 
of promise to Ellen, no doubt ; but then Captain 
Steele was so old and dose a Mend of hers that he 
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had almost a claim to be told what affected her 
fature so importantly. And the night was so fair 
and warm, the moon so bright— the nightingales 
from every brake gave out a sort of perfdmed 
song, so many senses did it seem to gratify at 
once. Anyhow, wrong or rights he could not help 
it ; and Captain John Steele heard the stammered 
story of their mutual loves. 

Philip Western's preparations for sleep were 
simple, and soon made. He bathed his blistered 
feet in water; then, dropping some taUow from 
the flaring candle into the palm of his hand, and 
moistening it with a little spirit from his flask, he 
rubbed them with the simple liniment Then to 
his knees, with a thought of his sinful nature, 
a pitifrd petition for the poor strayed wanderer 
he was never to overtake in this world, a prayer 
for the few dear friends he had^ and his head 
was resting gratefully on the fresh, cool pillow. 
One thought more, then, of the morrow's work, 
thus setting, as it were, a mental alarum that 
should duly break his sleep, a few quaint Latin 
words — we each of us have our own fashion of 
prayer, I suppose— commendinjg his soul to His 
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charge whose breath it was, and the librarian 
turned his face from the world, and slumbered 
soundly. 

When he awoke, the June sun was shining fiill 
into the room upon his face, and upon a figure, 
too, watching by his side, dressed as for a journey. 
The librarian leaped up in his bed, and rubbed 
his puzzled eyes. 

* The sun is up, Phil,' said Steele ; * you have 
overslept yourself. See I I am ready before you.' 

* Beady for what, Jack ?' 

* To start with you, Phil, for the Charity. You 
will have me for a companion ?' 

'Of course — ^but what is this? You had no 
thought of leaving Guiltcross last night !' 

' What of that, PhU ? it is an age ago,' said the 
other, with a long, deep-drawn breath. 

* An age !' 

* Tut ! We do not measure life by years, but 
by sensation.' 

*Yes — I know Ihat; but this journey. Jack? 
It will be too much for you. You are not strong 
enough to bear it. We had better go by train.' 

* Let me try it, if you please, Phil,' said the 
other, rising ; ' it may do me good.' He spoke 
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slowly, almost weaxiedly, while Fhilip Western 
watched him with an anxious face. ^I've got a 
good deal to get rid of, somehow, Phil — of hope 
that I was mad enough to cherish in that age ago 
I spoke of just now — ^a thought of rest and happi- 
ness I had uo right to, and can never have — of 
anger and disappointment I have no business to 
feeL Maybe I can walk them away. Heaven 
knows I but I should like to try, FhiL' 

The librarian made no more remonstrances — 
asked for no further explanation. He knew now 
how it had fared with his poor friend lull well. 
The dread of this trouble had long haunted him--^ 
had even helped him to think with more compo- 
sure of the brave, gentle, erring heart lying stilled 
and at peace in the great graveyard about Sebas- 
topol — ^had for a moment dulled his joy at the 
news of his life and safety. With a still more 
troubled heart he dressed as quickly as lie could, 
and sought him. 

He found him below, standing in the sunshine, 
on the threshold of the inn, waiting his coming — 
only eager to be gone. They walked quickly 
through the still sleeping streets, and breasted the 
steep hill vigorously. At its summit, with the 
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road they must follow stretching before them* 
dividing the yellow whin, into the hazy distance, 
they stopped to draw breath and look back upon 
the town. It was upon this spot — ^how well he 
remembered it I — that once before, years ago, as 
now, he had turned and fled, for her good, from 
her. Again, as then, although he gave no utter- 
ance to it, the same brave purpose of self-denial 
animated his heart. ^ It is better for her thus,' he 
thought. 'I always said I would not hurt her. 
Heaven forgive me — ^but I am so weak.' 

His weakness, and what it was costing him, 
were so palpable as he stood there on that fair 
June morning, that, with a great pity on his 
saddened fetce, Fhilip Western laid a hand upon 
his one sound arm, and led him tenderly away. 
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CHAPTBB I. 

MR. GRIDSTONE ADMINISTERS ANOTHER SHOCK. 

It bad sometmies occurred to Ellen to aak herself 
the question why, with every inducement to the 
contrary^ she had so completely failed in contract- 
ing any real regard for her guardian, Mr. Boger 
Gridstone ? And she had not yet been able to re- 
turn that question a satis&ctory answer. His 
manner to her had always been most considerate 
and kind — as she told Philip Western, she had 
often found it dij£cult to keep some fanciful want 
from coming to his knowledge, lest he should 
hasten^ at any cost of trouble or money, to gratify 
it She was in every respect mistress of her time 
and actions ; and yet she had a vague distrust of 
him, that was deepening daily into positive dislike. 
She could not account for it. She could only sup^ 
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pose that it was with her as with that historical 
example quoted by Captain Steele, and that she 
liked Mr. Gridstone as little as Dr. Fell's Mend 
did that gentleman, and had as little reason for 
her repugnance. 

We, who know as much of Mr. Gridstone's plans 
respecting Ellen Barker's future as, with a proper 
regard to the interests of this story, could safely be 
divulged, are aware what good cause she really 
/ had for distrusting him. We know that in his 
mind our heroine was intended for Mr. Craven's 
wife ; and how quietly, and yet eflfectually, he was 
paving the way for the due Ckccomplishment of his 
designs. 

In some vague way, little cognisant what good 
cause she really had, Ellen was feeling the effect 
of Mr. Gridstone's plans, and that she became 
more and more isolated daily. Campbell was 
gone, Steele had left with Philip Western — a few 
hurried words in pencil telling her so, but without 
assigning any cause for his hasty departure ; while 
later, a short and rather formal letter, written from 
London, informed her that he was going abroad on 
business. Mrs. Oockerton was .suffering from one 
of her periodical attacks of reserve. It would 
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have been better for her, she sometimes thought, 
if she had yielded to Cam's wish, and allowed him 
to make her engagement with him public before he 
went away. She would then have had a claim to 
Martin Goodeve's protection and advice, which was 
wanting now. 

Ellen would not, however, allow these thoughts 
to weigh very heavily upon her mind, but busied 
herself with Lydia Gridstone among her poorer 
friends, of whom she had many in the place. 
Indeed, she moved among them like a little 
queen; for Mr. Gridstone placed no limit upon 
her expenditure, and she had the means of doing 
as much good or harm among them as she 
pleased. She had the best intentions, of course, 
and never chose her favourites except for their 
worth or virtue. But you remember that, when 
Plutus expressed an intention of being guided by 
some such principle in his selection of those whom 
he would benefit, Jupiter put out his eyes at once. 
It was quite necessary for the world that Fortune 
^ould be blind, lest hypocrisy should overrun it. 

Mr. Eoger Gridstone was too old to be hasty — 
strange, is it not, that age, with so little time to 
spare, should be content to work so slowly, and 
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youth, with a lifetime before it, be so impetuous ? — 
and Captain Steele and Campbell Goodeve had 
left Ghiiltcross some months before he put any of 
his well-laid plans in motion. But he never lost 
sight of his purpose, or ceased from advancmg it 
one moment of his life. 

' My dear ward,' he said to Ellen one day, when 
they were t<^ther in his office, ^ I am afraid there 
is more business in store for you.' 

* Indeed, Mr. Oridstone ; how ? 

* Our young fiiend Samuel Craven is growing a 
little dissatisfied again— indeed, I may say, a great 
deal.' 

He noticed that she grew suddenly attentive as 
he spoke, but she said npthing. 

' And I am afraid, my dear ward, that I have 
been permitting myself lately the indulgence of 
feeling, which, as the agent for others, I am paid 
and bound to suppress. Beally, it is not honest of 
me, you know, besides being an abnormal, un- 
healthy condition of existence. Perfect health, 
you are aware, is incompatible with being reminded 
that you have a heart or a liver by the undue ae- 
tiyity of either organ. So, I think I explained to 
you before, anything like feeling is apt to interfere 
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sadly with the proper, gound discharge of my pro^ 
fessional duties.' 

^ You said so then, Mr. Gridstone, in ref erenee 
to—' 

* Our friends, the Goodeves ; yes/ 

^And it is about them that you are anxious 
now?' 

^Yes^ and with good cause, my dear Miss Barker* 
Indeed, my hand rests upon instructions which, had 
I done my duty, I ought to have acted upon and 
carried out days ago. Our Samuel grows im- 
patient.' 

* I can do nothing further for them, Mr. Grid- 
stone,' she said . 

* My dear ward, pardon me if I think diflferently,' 
he said, with his sunniest smile, 

' I should have said I will not, Mi. Gridstone,' 
she said, firmly. 

*No? I may be sorry for that too> but let it 
pass. I, as their friend, cannot ; you, as their friend 
too, I believe, wiU not So ! let us leave them to 
their fate. Let me see ' — he bad his cheque-book 
and writing materials before him-^'you said 
thirty, I think ? By-the-way, Miss Barker, right 
or wrong, at the risk of oflBending you and of 
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travelling out of my profession again, I cannot 
help asking you, have you any curiosity to know 
why our Mend Samuel is restless with the Good- 
eves?' 

* If it concerns me, Mr. Qridstone.' 

^ It does,' he said, laughing gaily, ^ as it happens, 
very much. Mind 1 1 distinctly disclaim any sym- 
pathy with the young man, or being held in any 
way responsible for the poor feUow's presumption. 
His motive is — jealousy.' 

'Jealousy of whom?* she asked. 

* Of Campbell Goodeve.' 
'And—?' 

'And,' he said, 'mind! don't blame me— of 
you.' 

She was standing bef(^re him in her common 
attitude^ leaning her face upon her hand, her foot 
beating the ground impatiently. 'Mr. Gridstone,^ 
she said, * have you told me this at Mr. Craven's 
suggestion ? 

' Now, my dear ward,' he cried, ' remember how 
careful I was not to implicate myself. I am Cra- 
ven's business agent, but not necessarily— nay, as 
a consequence, I am not the friend he would select 
for such a purpose.' 
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' Stilly' she urged, * he must have talked mth 
you upon this subject, and may again. If this should 
be so, will you consider yourself authorised by me 
to say that it is one I must not hear mentioned 
again by him or you, or any one else, on his be- 
half?' 

* I had rather have nothing to do with it, my 
dear Miss Barker,' he said, airily. 

*It will oblige me, if you will, Mr. Ghidstone.' 
She spoke in the quiet fashion of conmiand that 
had become habitual with her, towards him espe- 
cially. 

* Then I charge myself with it,' he said, readily. 
' The day may come when it will be seen that I 
have been willing to venture far more than this 
to do you service.' 

* I am very grateful, Mr. Gridstone,' she said ; 
but there was very little expression of it in her 
tone. 

* Let that pass,' he said. * Thirty, I think you 
said ?' And he went on filling up the cheque. All 
at once he stopp^ and looked up from his task 
again, with a meaning expression upon his face. 
* By-ihe-way, my dear ward,' he asked, * has it ever 
occurred to you to ask yourself by what authority 
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or power I, ostensibly in control of your actions, 
should really be the simple agent of your pleasure 
and your wiU ?' 

^ Yes/ she said, with a great start; 4t has, of 
late often.' 

* You would like to know ?' 

' I must know now, Mr. Qridstone.' 

He looked at her sharply. The flushed face had 
grown very pale ; the foot had ceased its impatient 
action ; on the white hand the muscles stood out 
in prominent rigid relie£ She was, it was eyident^ 
painfully expectant, but very still and calm. He 
was rather doubtfal whether the shock it was part 
of his purpose to give her would, after all, affect 
her as he intended that it should. 

* You are not a good hand at figures, my dear 
ward?' 

*No.' 

He had taken down a ledger from a shelf hard* 
by while he spoke, and before he addressed her 
again he seemed to make a calculation in it. 

' But you can form some idea of the difference 
between one thousand poimds and one five twenty- 
three?' 

* Yes, of course I can.' 
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^ My dear Mend/ he said^ quietly, ^ to the extent 
of that difference, somewhere between five and six 
hundred pounds I think you will find it, I am 
your delighted, willing creditor.' 

^ My creditor 1 1 do not understand these termSy' 
she said, in a thick voice. ^ Will you speak plainly, 
Mr. aridstone ?' 

' In plain words then — it is not my fault if they 
have an ugly sound — ^five minutes back you owed 
me fivfe hundred and twenty-three pounds. Now,* 
and he placed the cheque in her hands as he Bpoke, 
'it is five hundred and fifty. I startle you, Miss 
Barker I It is true. I have practised a little de- 
ception upon you. You would forgive me readily, 
I know, if your modesty could let you understand 
the full extent of the provocation.' 

She had turned very sick at heart ; for a moment 
she felt some difficulty in keeping herself irom 
falling forward. But she mastered it sufficiently 
to say, in a thick, choked voice — 

'Will you please to speak plainly again? I 
cannot hope to understand you if you do not.' 

' Why try at all?' he said, not unkindly ; ' I am 
sorry I spoke about this matter. I had no inten* 
tion five minutes back. Heaven knows I have no 
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wish to give you pain. There ! will you let me 
leave you now, Ellen? Another time, perhaps, we 
may talk of this again.' He was not a perfect 
actor I have said before, but he simulated feeling 
admirably. 

* No, Mr. Gridstone,' she said, firmly, * I must be 
told all now.' 

* It is little enough. I have been to blame, and 
I alone. But I scarcely think that you will have 
the heart to bear very heavily upon my fault' 

* Let me hear it' 

*You know already that I was left in charge 
of a certain sum of money, to be expended upon 
you, at my discretion.' 

* Yes, you have told me that befora' 

*It was not much. It was all spent when 
Captain Steele brought you from Belgium. I had 
sent for you because of this, and to teU you so.' 

* You had ? Heaven help me !' 

^ But, when I saw you, I could not ; my heart 
failed me. I — ^pardon my boldness, presumption, 
if you will, but you were a child and I old enough 
to be your grandfather — ^I could not but be struck 
with your beauty, youth, and helplessness. I 
ventured to feel pity for them, and — it is not ofteii 
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that I indulge sach fietncies — a sadden impulse 
prompted me to stand between you and poverty, 
and to try to make you happy.' 

'Andsol amab^gar/ she said, with a strange, 
unnatural calmness; 'a poor pensioner upon your 
bounty/ 

^Nay, I have but been your banker. I am 
not rich, nor presumptuous enough to warrant 
my playing the part of benefactor. You will 
repay me all some day, I know.' 

'Yes,' she said, with the same strange, unnatural 
calm, ' you shall be paid one day, I promise you. 
But stay ! there is more that I must know.' 

'Not from me,' he said, rising; 'I haye said too 
much already.' 

' You will tell me who that unknown Mend was 
to whom I owe even this little, Mr. Gridstone ?* 

' That question I am not at liberty to answer,' 
he said, apparently in some confasion. 'If for 
that reason alone, lam sorry you should haye put it.' 

' There are others more important yet behind. 
They haye been trembling on my lips for months ; 
ever since — ' She was going to say, eyer smoe Mrs. 
Paul Groodeye's hints had troubled her, but she 
checked herselfl ' They must be answered now.' 
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^Not by me, I saj again,' he interruptod 
her. 

* Who am I ?' she cried. * Whafc right have I 
to the name I bear ? Hard as I have tried, I can 
remember nothing before that dreary convent 
school you took me from. I can recall no mngle 
memory of father's arm, or mother's lips. It is 
true that they were dead while I was very yonng ?* 

* Yes, I believe so.' 

* But you refiise to tell me who they were, and 
what I am ?' 

* I do, most decidedly.' 

^ And yet you know that I can put the question 
to another who will not refuse to satisfy me ?' 

' Be that as it may,' he said, firmly, ' I must and 
do.' 

* You guess of whom I speak, Mr. Gridstone? 
I mean Captain Sfeele, your friend, you say-— mine 
I know, as he said he would be/ 

Something marvellously like an expression of 
quiet satisfaction passed for a moment over Mr. 
Gridstone's ta<ie, but it was gone too quickly for 
her to notice it. ^ Knowing this, you still reAise ?' 
she asked. 

* I still refuse,' he echoed. 
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*' Because of tiie pain the knowledge must gire 
me?' 

' I JmYe said aQ that I may. Have I your per- 
mission to leave yon ?' 

She bowed her white &ce mntely. At the door 
he stopped. 'I b^ your pardon ; one moment^ if 
you please. Am I still to carry that message to 
onr anxious young friend, Samuel Graven, or will 
you take .time to reconsider it ?' 

She shook her head, mute still ; she could not 
trust herself to speak. There could be no doubt 
(^ the severity of the abock that he had given her. 
It was a great success, but, heartless schemer as 
he was, he could not but feel some pity for the 
proud young spirit he had humbled so crueUy. 

At the end of the passage, while he was still in 
sight of where she stood, unnaturally cahn and 
rigid, he turned and looked back. He saw her 
take tiie cheque that he had left with her from 
the shelf on which it lay, tear it into a score of 
pieces, and let them fall in a white shower upon 
the hearth, on which so many other hopes, high 
and bright as hers had been, had died and been 
left to wither. And then, a moment later, he saw 
the poor young face, that had fronted him so 
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proudly and bravely, break up suddenly and drop 
forward on to the outstretched arms. It was a 
pitiable sight, and touched him really ; had it not, 
the man would scarcely have been human. He 
opened the parlour door. His sister was sitting 
there, and looked up with a start at his entrance. 
* Lydia,* he said, * you will find Miss Barker in th^ 
oflSce ; she is not very well, and will be glad of you, 
I think.' 

Lydia had started up in some affiright and was 
hurrying to her aid, when her brother laid his 
hand upon her arm with a meaning smile — * Re- 
member, you have given up business, Lydia.' 

* Yes, brother,' said the trembling voice. 

* That's right, and altogether. Be particular, if 
you please. You made a poor hand at it under 
my guidance, Lydia ; as a principal you must fail 
miserably.' 

He left her with this parting caution and went 
out Deep in thought, of no unpleasant character, 
he walked by the river-side path to the old Place. 
He halted among the trees, chose a pleasant 
resting-place, sat down, and lit a cigar. In a few 
minutes the old house, the older trees, the spa- 
cious fields, had given way to a crowded neigh- 
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bourhood risen on their sites. Again, as we have 
seen him more than once before, Mr. Eoger Grid- 
stone gave himseK np to the unwonted amusement 
of speculating in air-castles of the loftiest and most 
sumptuous description. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

IN WHICH WE CROSS THE CHANNEL AGAIN. 

We left the two friends commencing that journey 
dming which Captain John Steele looked to 
walk away sundry weaknesses of our human na- 
ture which had affected him. And he tried to do 
so hardly, bravely, as Phil saw. As to some he 
succeeded ; for the rest he failed. The faithful 
friend, that he might tend him closely, and be 
allowed to minister to his needs, turned his face 
from the other's mind, as it were, and would not 
seem to read the blurred and simple page that 
was so legible. But he could not help seeing this — 
that after he turned his face away from Guiltcross, 
and held on determinedly, he did walk away 
somewhat of his distress, and that there left his 
face, as the miles wore on, every trace of the vain 
hope that had been allowed to allure him ; but 
that with it went out all the pity that had touched 
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him, and nothing of the anger that Philip hoped 
wonld have been the first to go. 

The hourly change of scene, the healtlifnl 
exercise, the fresh, early summer's air had done 
their invigorating work upon his weakened frame, 
and he grew stronger physically for every mile of 
their journey. The bent figure straightened, the 
bowed head was proudly raised, the lines of 

• 

strength and decision deepened on the bearded 
face, and were defined again accurately as he had 
ever known them. But the lines took no pleasant 
expression, and the face that had never been 
taught to mask the mind's working, that had 
scorned the practice of weaker men, and was ever 
candidly dangerous to a foe and womanly gentle 
with a friend, hardened now visibly. Now and 
then, in his thought for his old friend and com- 
panion, whose pleasant path he darkened, he 
would try to shake it off; but, although a moment 
before he had been joining in the librarian's 
high spirits with the abandonment of a boy, 
when he turned his face from PhUip Westem*s it 
grew hard and pitiless again. 

As yet, I think his anger had settled on no one, 
not upon her assuredly. He was more angry 
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with himself for haying yielded to the temptation 
that had beset him. He could trace the growth 
of his folly from the moment that she had taken 
her hand in his on board the Calais steamer, 
when he came to her with the news that the tide 
had risen, and they were free to start True, 
he had not admitted it to himself, but only because, 
had he done so, he must haye withstood it sooner. 
And he had been guilty of indulging it, he knew, 
for a long while : it had been a thought of com- 
fort to him while the Bussians held him, and 
later had kept him idling in the pleasant sun- 
shine down at Guiltcross. She had done him no 
wrong, he said to himself — said so, because the 
inclination to excuse himself at her, at any one's 
cost, grew stronger eyery day. Her hand had 
rested in his, her lips been pressed to his, as to 
the dear friend and brother he had promised to 
be, and should haye been to her. He had no 
quarrel with her ; she had the right to reproach 
him rather. 

But, at the thought of Campbell Groodeye, the 
lines of his face would harden relentlessly. He 
was his riyal ; he had possession of the happiness 
be had permitted himself to coyet Steele was a 
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man of strong passions ; it was enough to withstand 
them when resistance seemed forced upon him 
as a necessary duty. Let a man his match in 
strength and resources bar his path, and he had 
taken life too often and lightly to have any com- 
punction about his. It was well, perhaps, for 
poor Cam that he was connected with that Indian 
railway just then, and that five thousand miles 
stretched between him and a strong, relentless foe. 
I do not pretend that Captain John Steele shows 
very favourably just now, but I am not his biogra- 
pher, and as I know him to have been I paint him. 
The librarian was not sorry when their long 
walk drew to its end, and the shadow of the great 
dty fell gradually and darkly on their path. They 
had walked silently for many miles that day, and 
they said Uttle as they trudged through the 
suburbs, and by the famiUax by-streets of the city, 
to the gate of the Charity. They entered un- 
challenged, but, at the door of the matron's quar- 
ters, Philip laid his hand upon his companion's 
arm; for he had looked in already and caught 
sight of Miss Pidgrief s figure rocking to and fro 
apon her chair, with her apron thrown over her 
head. 
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' Wliat does it mean, Phil T the soldier asked, as 
he was led quietly away. 

* More trouble for the little woman, Jack. Tou 
remember her nephew, young Louis Hardway ?' 

*Ofcourse, Ido,Phii; 

*Did I ever in my letters tell you that our 
Warden had taken him in hand, and was making 
a gentleman of him ?' 

*I remember something of the sort, Phil.' 

^ It has been a sorry business for the lad. Jack. 
He grew impatient with his people and restless. 
He was hit, too, by the Warden's daughter. She 
played with the boy, I think, as women wiU, you 
know. Anyhow, he followed them to Paris a few 
months ago ; of course, to study medicine there ; 
but it's a dangerous school, eh. Jack ?' 

^A dangerous school, indeed,' the soldier 
echoed. 

* And I'm afraid the little woman has had worse 
news of him,' he continued. * That's a bad sign 
always ;' and the librarian told his friend what it 
was the matron retired behind the apron to look 
for, and how long the search sometimes took. 

Steele stayed a few days with Western at the 
Charity, and then took lodgings in its neighbour^ 
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hood, He was frequently with his friend, of 
course, who watched closely and anxiously for 
the stem, clouded face to clear and lighten. 
But Philip Western looked in vain ; as yet and, 
with increasing health, the soldier grew restless 
again, and wearied for action of some sort 

^ Phil,' he said, one day, when he was sitting 
in the librarian's room, watching his friend at his 
work, and champing the grizzled moustaches in his 
old, impatient fashion, ^ the little woman over the 
way has heard worse news from Paris ?' 

It was of Miss Pidgrief that he spoke, and the 
librarian paused in his work and looked up 
anxiously. ^ I think so. Jack,' he said 

*Tell me, Phil,' said the soldier, *why is she 
so short and silent with me? You must have 
noticed it, old friend' 

He could not deny it> of course, but he tried to 
pass it by. * Never mind her. Jack ; you will not 
be hard upon her in her trouble ?' 

^ Of course not> Phil ; but it seems that the 
little woman is rather inclined to be hard on me, 
and I should like to know the reason why.' 

* Tut ! Jack,' said the librarian, ' she is a woman.* 

*Ay, I know— cynic,' he said, with a strange 
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smile; /but not an every-day one, Phil, and Fm 
sorry I have ofifeinded her. Gome, you know 
there is sometbitg between the little woman 
and me?' 

. And thus pressed, what could Philip do, with 
all his unwillingness, but admit that he knew the 
matron to bear a grudge against his Mend, and 
that its cause was her belief that he had a share 
in unsettling Louis Hardway ? And he recalled to 
his friend's mind that wintry morning when he 
had walked in the sunshine of the Ohaiity square 
BO long, his hand on the lad's shoulder, talking 
with him. It was unjust of Miss Pidgrief, he 
knew, said the Kbrarian, frankly ; he had told her 
so often. 

* Upon my honour, yes, Phi],' said the soldier, 
earnestly, 'I am innocent of meaning harm, I 
swear. It happened, just after talking with you 
about the lad, that I met him, and I was anxious, 
honestly anxious about what you had said of him, 
and tried to give him good adyice ; I did indeed. 
I ought not to have tried, I dare say, Phil; I 
might have known mischief would come of my 
interference. I am very sorry, Western, buti did 
it for the. best' 
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' Of course. Jack/ said the librarian, assuringly ; 

* and she will do you justice, some day.' 

Captain Steele sat silent for a little while, then 
he asked — ' And you say that he is going to the 
bad in Paris, Phil ? — ^that's serious, eh ? Lookye ; 
I like this young fellow, and I want something to 
do badly. Why shouldn't I go over and look him 
up,Phfl?' 

* The very thing, Jack, if you would,' 

' You think so,' he said, rising and stretching him- 
self as though the prospect of some occupation gave 
him pleasure. * Don't say anything to the little wo- 
man, Phil, and we will talk about it more to-morrow.' 

He was far too eager for change and occupation 
to let this opportunity escape him, and before 
many days had passed he had left for Paris. Some 
weeks elapsed then before Philip heard of or from 
him, and then came the following letter : — 

* Dear Phil, 

'I am going to bring the boy home in a few 
days, if I can move him. Don't Mghten the little 
woman, bat he slipped through my fingers last 
week, and got himseK hurt badly, I'm afraid. I 
should not be in such a hurry to get him away if 
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it wasn't for these butchers, the French doctors. 
He'd get on better here quietly for a little while 
longer, I believe ; but it's as much as I can do to 
keep them from prodding at him with their con- 
founded lancets. If it hadn't been for a young 
English Sawbones, who has been studying surgery 
here— he couldn't go to a better school for the 
knife, I believe, Phil — ^I don't think I should have 
saved him. He leaves for England next week, 
young Sawbones does, and if possible we go with 
him. He's a rough fellow, an odd fish ; but he has 
a warm heart and steady hand, and I take it that's 
the kind of man that is likely to be in considera- 
ble request for some time to come. Providence 
never forgets any of us long, so far as I can see, if 
we are but patient 

* Always supposing that we save the boy, I don't 
think this is the worst thing that could have hap- 
pened to him. Hot blood may be very properly 
let, up to a certain point, I take it ; and he wasn't 
doing very much good for himself in this pleasant 
city of the deadly sins, as you may suppose. I 
say, Phil, what the what-d'ye-call-him does your 
Warden in this gaUey ? It's the strangest thing in 
the world to me to see how composedly your re- 
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spectable elderly fitthers of families take passages 
for themselyes and their sons and daughters for a 
voyage that you and I wouldn't venture upon 
without seeing to the safety of our purses and our 
pistols' priming. But it's the way with our people, 
I suppose. I think I have never been in any devil's 
booth in Vanity Fair — and I have seen some of 
the worst, eh? — ^but there's been an Englishman's 
black coat and smooth baby face looking on at the 
play, knowing nothing of the language, among the 
good-for-nothings in the pit. 

' K murder should come of this matter, Philip, I 
say that any neck that suffers for it but that very 
pretty neck of the Warden's daughter will be 
stretched unjustly. If half this poor, hot-blooded 
boy says is true, and I see no reason to doubt him, 
the sooner Ma'mselle Julia's career is somehow 
ended the better. There can be no doubt that 
she encouraged him with the others, tossing her 
fikvours among them to be scrambled or fought for ; 
and they were ready enough at that game, these 
hot young bloods, as you may fancy, Phil. But 
that was a game at which our young Englishman 
was pretty sure to come to grief among them. 1 
was with him by this time, and I saw that mischief 
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was likely, and did my best to stop it There was 
one of the players I had my eye on especially^ a 
young fellow with a neat hand at turning off a 
song or a questionable play, who was up. from 
the provinces to make his fortune, and to whose 
reputation a murder knocked off neatly before 
break&st would be invaluable. I tried hard to 
prevent their meeting — ^to do her justice, Ma'mselle 
¥^as very frightened herself by this time, and lent 
her aid willingly. French girls have the advan- 
tage of ours in their service of the devil, you see, 
by reason of conscience being carefcdly educated 
out of them. But, as I said at first, the lad slipped 
through my fingers one morning, and whUe I slept 
was posting out of Paris to cross swords with the 
Frenchman. Their duel ended as was to be ex- 
pected, of course, Phil, and the Provincial soon let 
daylight into him. He is a good deal hurt, but 
not mortally, I hope ; and I say again, it will do 
him good if he lives. The Warden was very much 
shocked, of course, and Ma'mselle took to her bed 
for a day or so. They have since left Paris, and 
have gone, oh Lord ! to Baden, where Ma'mselle, 
just now very penitent, will find an old Mend in 
the master of the ceremonies, who will receive her 
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graciously. As for the Provincial, he made a 
lucky coup. I believe the Gazette de Something 
put him on its staff within a week of the duel. 

*Tell the little woman what you like of this story. 
Don't frighten her too much, but be sure and pre- 
pare her for the boy's looking very thin and white. 
Once get him to the Charity, we will soon paint his 
face. Where will you put him there? If you 
think of letting him have your spare room, don't 
forget to rig up a comfortajble sofa. It will be 
some time, I &ncy, before he can look to be on 
his legs again. As for myself, Phil, I am better. 
This has done me good. Such another job as this, 
more especially if the r61e of principal fell to my 
share, and I might be quite recovered. Don't 
send me any more letters in Gridstone's hand. I 
shall be ovier soon, and they can wait. There's 
nothing here to interest you. Some of your old 
refiigee friends speak very confidently of the 
future, but that's a habit they can't get rid of. 

Believe me, dear Phil, 

* Always yours, 
*JoHN Steele/ 
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The librarian broke this news very gently to 
poor Miss Pidgrief, and was careful^ by all means, 
to soften the severity of the shock that it must 
cause her. But the little woman was too elated 
at the thought of her darling coming back to think 
of anji;hing worse. She could almost have borne 
to hear that he must die, if it might only be in the 
loving arms that so long had held him. So Philip 
Western, seeing that he might trust her, told her 
all the story. She was very patient It was 
terribly sad and bad, but he was coming to her. 
K he lived, he would be all hers again ; if he died, 
at least she might be with him to the last. She 
was so good and patient, the poor, loving soul, that 
when they came she was strong enough to keep 
out of their way, lest any exhibition of feeling on 
her part should embarrass them ; and it was not 
until Louis had been borne up stairs to the libra* 
rian's room, and laid on the sofa near the open 
window, whence he might see the Oldboys smoking 
their pipes and talking in clusters in the little 
square beneath, that she came to him trembling 
very much, but with no word or look of blame, 
but checking his expressions of self-reproach. He 
was very thin and weak; his face looked so terribly 
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white tliat she was glad to keep her loying lips 
close to it that she might not be shocked at its 
wan, bloodless hue. But the matron had seen 
worse cases than this^ and known death beaten off 
from a more prostrate foe and with far greater 
odds in his favour ; and so she set about the work 
before her gratefully and hopefully. One of the 
first things she did, when she could bring herself 
to leave her boy, was to go to Captain John Steele 
in the other room, contritely to ask his pardon for 
her unjust treatment of him, and humbly to entreat 
him would he please give her his hand. And when 
she got possession of it, much to the soldier's sur* 
prise and embarrassment, almost alarm, she carried 
it to her lips* ' Which I would not do, Mr. Philip,' 
said the little woman, turning to the librarian with 
great heat and spirit in her face,^ for the greatest 
man in Christendom, if I didn't believe him to be 
one of the best as well. As he must be, Mr. 
Philip, your dear Mend here, who has returned 
me good for the evil I have been weak and bad 
enough to think of him.' 

* She wouldn't, I know. Jack,' said the librarian, 
almost as excited as his fiiend. ' God bless you, 
Jack, you can't put Miss Pidgrief under an obUga- 
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tion without making me your debtor. Sit down, 
old fellow. I wonder when the poor boy may 
smoke his pipe with us. I'd not leave you for the 
streets to-night, Jack, unless I had a conyiction so 
strong as to amount to a certainty that I should 
come up with my poor, lost wanderer at last.' 

So they settled down. Louis grew better, but very 
slowly. The first use he made of his hand was to 
write to the Warden, and respectfully lay down his 
bounty, resolute to go back to his old, better life, 
and win his way in the world by his own unaided 
exertions. He mended, after he had done that, so 
rapidly, as soon to be out of all present danger. 
But he was still very weak and helpless for a long 
while. They were much with him — ^the librarian, 
Steele, and Frank Eden, the new chaplain. He 
bore the pain of his wound and the weariness of 
confinement so bravely as to win upon their good 
opinion more and more every day. 

Upon one of these days, when Steele sat by his 
side watching him — for they were careful not to 
leave him long — ^Philip Western stole into the 
room with a puzzled, startled look, and closed the 
door to cautiously behind him. The sick lad lay 
dozing on his couch, and by the window Steele 
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sat reading a letter— it was in Gridstone's writing 

— ^with a face sterner, harder than ever. 

'Jack,' said the librarian, in a whisper, 'here's 
a — ^an old friend wants to see you.' 

He looked up quickly. 'So! she has come 

then?' 

' Eh, did you expect La petite. Jack ?' 

' Yes ;' and as he rose he crushed the letter in 

his hand with a hard smile, and said — 'Hush! 

don't wake the boy. Will you sit with him while 

I see Miss Barker, Phil ? I shall not be very long.' 
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CHAPTER III. 

IN WHICH WE GO TO LONDON. 

There was a little passage through which he had 
to pass in going from Louis's room to the other, 
and here — ^his hand upon the fiirther door — 
Steele paused — ^for a few seconds only, but long 
enough, as he remembered and told them after, 
to think of what he was about to do, and to 
choose his part deliberately. He knew, from that 
letter of Gridstone's which Philip had seen him 
reading, what EUen Barker sought to learn of 
him ; he knew the relationship in which she stood 
to Campbell Goodeve— -and Gridstone, too, had told 
him this ; — ^he knew that, with some vague fore- 
boding of the truth, she had given him no promise 
to be his wife. He was aware, lastly, that he had 
but to speak, and that promise never would be made. 
He had the power — ^why should he not use it ? He 
might spare her, but his rival, no I It was a fair 
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match theirs, anyhow: let him look to himself. 
And his &ce grew very cold and hard again. 

She came forward, when she saw him enter, with 
a timid step and frightened look. A snule from 
him would have reassured it, but at sight of his 
face, so hard and cold, hers fell, and the hand that 
had just touched his, and would have rested in it 
80 confidingly, was drawn back hastily. So ! it 
had lost him too, the poor heart thought, its last, 
best friend. She never thought of asking why. 
The clouds were gathering over her so thick and 
fast, it was but natural this last glimpse of sunny 
sky should darken with the rest. 

Anyhow it was gone ; her path was dark now ; 
but she would tread % she was telling her- 
self, while strength lasted, bravely to the end. 
He was surprised, standing by and watching her, 
to see how strong the slight frame seemed to grow, 
and what a calm and patient courage was revealed 
to him in the poor, pale fetce. 

* Captain Steele,' she said, * long ago now you 
called yourself my friend.' She paused, but seeing 
fhathedidnot speak, went on. ^ You said so thought^ 
lessly, perhaps; the word might have a mean- 
ing other than theonel gave it, but it is your fault 
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alone if it misled me, and I cannot therefore 
waive the claim I think it gives me on you now.' 

* Will you tell me how I can be your friend, 
Ellen ?' he said, not unkindly. 

For a moment her voice failed her. In thai 
moment he had nearly started forward to her side ; 
hot, before he could do so, her need was over, and 
the patient face met his calmly again; ^By 
telling me who I am, what right I have to the name 
I bear, by what tokens I may recognise a father 
and a mother, when the day of our meeting comes 7 

* And this information,' he said, in a thick voice, 
* or so much of it as I may have power to give you, 
you claim £rom me by the right you deem that 
pledge of mine gives you, Ellen ?' 

^ Even so, Captain Steele, by every right I have, 
I claim it of you.' 

^ 'And, assuming that the word then spoken 
gave you power to force me to speak now, yov 
would not hesitate to exert it, Ellen ?' 

' Oh ! Captain Steele,' she cried, * if any as- 
surance of mine will induce you to satisfy me firom 
a sense of justice to me, consider it spoken^ I 
beseech you ; or if I must wring this knowledge 
fieom your pity ' 
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'Hush I Eflen/ he interposed, 'it is you who 
should pity me. But I will not deny you* I am^ 
ready, Ellen — I will answer what 1 can/ 

In as few words as possible, she told him 
then all that she had learnt from Gridstone^ Of 
the unknown benefactor who had thought of her, 
of Gridstone's later generosity, of his refusal to 
satisfy her farther. The:re was much of it that 
was new to him, and surprised him almost as much 
as it had startled her. ' At least,' she said» ' you 
know who my unknown benefactor was ?* 

* Yes, EUen.' 

* Who was he. Captain Steele ?' 

* Your father's uncle.' 

*His uncle. And now, that iather. Captain 
Steele — who was he ?' 

He essayed to speak, but something in his 
throat seemed to prevent him. He tried again, 
but could not He looked at the calm and patient 
&ce, still so resolved and ready for the worst 
Then he took out his pocket-book, unclasped it 
with a tremulous hand, drew forth a scrap of worn, 
yellow paper and gave it to her. 

< Let that speak for me, Ellen,' he said, in a 
thidk, hoaise voice : * I camiot' 
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It was the same old, time-stained, yellow letter, 
that had been brought to his mind in the Calais 
douane, and that he had given Philip Western to 
read a few days later. 

' This lette^' she said, looking up from it for a 
moment ; < it is in my father's hand ?' 

He nodded. 

* And addressed to you ?' 

* Yes, Ellen, a little while before he died.' 

* You were his Mend, then, Captain Steele ?' 

' His friend ? I do not know,' he said, hesitatingly. 

* ffis foe, sir ?' asked the trembling voice. 

* It might be so, but not intentionally — we were 
companions, friends as the phrase goes ; but let 
that pass.' 

She turned her eyes to the paper again. In a 
low, jtrembling voice she began aloud to read it : 
* ^ My dear Wayland " — ^Wayland ? what is this ? 
That is not your name. Captain Steele ?' 

He was tugging at the grey moustache vigor- 
ously. 

* No, but it was until I had disgraced it, Ellen. 
I had no right to it after that. Had I had courage 
enough or luck I should have given up my life 
with it But being much of a coward, and never a 
favourite with Fortune, I lived and took another.' 



* 
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iQflff She looked at him for a moment, in mute Bur- 

Caisi pnse at the flushed face and passionate tone in 

gnit which he spoke. Then she read on, with no 

little difficulty, for the ink was pale and the 

fyji writing bad, and in a broken voice — *"My dear 

Wayland, I am dying, they tell me. It is better 

so. I have nothing to live for but — ^but the poor 

girl I have treated so— so shamefully. God help 

her and our child, if one is bom ! You will be 

good to her — ^to them, Jack, if her fear comes 

true, and you ever have the chance — ^if— if only 

for our old friendship's sake." ' 

There was more, but at these words the sad, 
patient voice stopped abruptly, and the poor 
young, head sank forward. But for a moment 
though, and the pale fEu^e, lately so proud, was 
raised to his again, with the knowledge plain 
upon it that he had not the heart to give in 
words. 

' Captain Steele,' she said, ^ if I see in your 
face that I understand what I have read aright' 
and that it can bear no other interpretation than 
the simple one that I have put upon it, I will not 
give you or myself the pain of saying it in words.' 
He bowed, wondering at the strength of her 
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endujwioe, and she went on. "^ Wlien-^when that 
greal^ day pf assembly comes of which I spoke 
just noWf and I have to meet, face to faoe^ the 
mpther and father J have never seen on earthy 
ith^n-^if I am right in my reading of this lettor 
•<T^ J shall kn^ow for Cjertain what a YUlain aiid a 
weak sinfnl w(Hnan must be like/ 

' You judge them haishly/ be said, in 9 low 
yoiee. 

' I am tiieir daughter and X x^cmdenuji them 
justly. Heayen forgive thom, I oajmot!' And 
the poor face sank agcdn. Her sorrow touched 
him acutely. Why was he w>t at h^ sid^, he 
thought, supporting her? Butfpr tliat boy who 
bad forestalled and baffled him^ she ;might be 
l0ani;ctg now on his strong arm, and the poor £aee 
be piUowed on his loving beort. Once there aod 
while it beat she should know nothing of the pain 
which the world's scorn and her own womanly 
9ense of shame must cause her now. Through his 
closed teeth, e^ curse upon hi? rival forced its 
way, 

]3y this time she had mastered her emotion 
again. ' J have more to know, Captain Steele/ she 
said. 'His name who wrote this letter — it is 
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hard to make out — George — George — oh, ao! 
Heaven be merciful to me ! it is not—' 

* Craven, Ellen, yes.' 

* And he — ^he had to do with Guiltcross ?' 

* Tea.* 

* And that old Place,' eh© cried, * that you took 
me to look at when I first went there. Ah ! yes, 
I 8ee:it now, and what you meant by getting me 
to aay that its possessum would not make me 
happy.' 

* He was its master, EUen, once.' 

^ As I might be ik)w,' she said, * had he been 
honest.' 

Her words surprised him. Was he mistaken 
after all, and was it not so much the thought of 
her dishonoured birth and stained name, as of 
wealth lost to her, that gave her pain ? 

* As I might have been,' she said, in too low a 
voice for him to hear ; ^ and that man ' — ^and at the 
thought of Samuel Craven and of his power and 
pretensions she shuddered and felt deadly cold in 
the hot autumn sunshine—' would be powerless to 
harm me and those I love. Oh, father { father ! 
Heaven forgive you, I say again ; I never can.' 

She was able to raise her head again in a little 
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while and to hold out her hand with a pitiful 
smile. * Thank you, Captain Steele, and good-bye. 
You have been true to the charge he had no right 
to lay upon you.' 

He took the little hand and held it in his 
rough fingers, many words trembling to his lips. 
But aU he could or dared to say was, ^Heaven 
knows, Ellen, how true to it I would be, if I might' 

^ Yes, yes,' she said, assuringly, for she saw his 
agitation and spoke aknost as if he needed com- 
fort rather than hersel£ * Good-bye again.' 

^ Life will not always be the blank it looks now 
Ellen.' For he saw the full extent of her resolu- 
tion, and knew as well as if she had told him, 
that Campbell Goodeve was no longer his or any 
other's rival for her loye. And he saw too, as 
clearly, something of what in her mind she was 
reyolying as she stood there. ^I am glad, oh! 
glad that I gave no promise to be his wife. But 
I told him I would never love. another, and that 
I will not, will not ever.' 

Yet he said again, with no certain meaning, yet 
somehow conscious that, over the young, grief 
has short power always, * Life will not always be 
the blank it looks now, Ellen.' 
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*No/ she answered him, with a little shudder, 
* I dare say not ; Heaven is very good/ 

*You are not alone, Ellen?' he asked, for 
she motioned him back from following her. 

* No, Miss Gridstone is with me. I left her in 
the lodge below. I know the way. Good-bye 
again.' She drew her veil before her face, closed 
the door upon him softly, and was gone. 

Miss Lydia Gridstone had expressed a very 
decided objection to being left upon the threshold 
of the Charity by her young companion. She 
had yielded, of course, as she always did, and taken 
a seat in the lodge ; but Miss Lydia desired to see 
Captain Steele very much, and fidgeted sadly at 
the opportunity she was losing. At last, as a 
personal interview with Steele seemed out of 
the question, she began to think of sending a 
message to him. She was very timid, as we 
know, and the porter, to whom it was natural she 
should apply for assistance, could not help her 
much. For, seeing that the duties of a porter 
were likely to lie much in answering questions and 
delivering messages, the Charity had, as might be 
expected of it, appointed to that office a brother 
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of the Warden's butler, who had beenuimatnrally 
stupid from his infancy, and impenetzably deaf for 
a quarter of a century. So that, of course, poor 
Lydia, who was a long time before she could 
muster courage enough to address this functionary, 
got on very slowly when she did. 

' If you please, sir,' she said, timidly, next tim^ 
he opened his eyes and stared stupidly at her, 
^do you happen to know a gentleman by the 
name of Steele ?' 

The tympanum of the porter's ear was just 
sufficiently tickled for him to know that some one 
had been speaking. He turned a vacant face to 
Miss Lydia, and said, ^ Heh ! eh ?' 

^ A military-looking gentleman, sir ; particularly 
so,' Miss Gridstone explained. 

^Heh?' said the porter again. 

^ Tallt with a long beard, and his right arm in a 
sling.' 

' You must speak up,' said the porter, leaning 
forward, and making a hollow of his hand as if to 
keep Miss Lydia's words from tumbling back out 
of his ear. 

' By the name of Captain John Steele,' the lady 
shouted. 
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'Oh! ay! Captain Steele, our Mr. Western's 
fiiend—*! know; third door on the left> mum, 
up one pair of stairs.' And the porter composed 
himself to sleep again. 

Miss Lydia was very patient, as we know ; but 
she had little time to spare, and her need was 
urgent ; so she ventured to give the porter a little 
poke with her parasol, and that failing, to shake 
him so gently that a zephyr could not have dis- 
composed him much less. 

*Heh?' he said, opening his eyes. 

^J want to send a message to him,' screamed 
poor Lydia, holding out her hand with a shiUing 
in it^ * Will you take it ?' 

The sleepy &ce brightened immediately. * How 
will I take it, mum ? You're wery kind.' And, 
with much more alacrity than he had yet shown, 
he left his seat. 

* Why, bless the man !' said Miss Lydia, almost 
irritably, aad she always said afterwards that she 
felt quite grateful to this janitor of Oldboys' 
Charity for having been the meaos of showing her 
that she possessed a temper. ^ What am I to do 
with him ?' Whatever it might be there was little 
time to do it in, for she could see Ellen's figure 
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coming to tibem across the little square; so she 
ran at him and screamed into his ear — 

* I want you to see Captain John Steele/ 

* Heh ?' said the porter, obviously disappointed ; 

' speak up, I tell you I can't hear.' 

« 

* To see Captain John Steele, and to tell him 
that Miss Lydia Gridstone ' 

*Heh?' 

The little lady lost her patience altogether. 
She gave the big man a push that sent her back 
a yard or so with the recoiL ' Hay, indeed !' she 
said ; ' it's thistles that would suit you better, I 
think.' 

She turned from him to Ellen, with a very red 
face. * My dear, I've always known that London 
was a strange place; but I never would have 
believed that even a Charity would put up with a 
— a donkey for its porter. I am a little upset, my 
dear, but I beg your pardon. Have you done 
all you wish ? I am quite ready to go.' 

They had not, however, gone a score of yards 
along the blind wall, when Lydia stopped. * My 
love ! I am afraid I dropped a glove in that 
aggravating man's lodge. Don't you come back, 
I won't be a minute fetching it' 
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She ran qniddy back. The porter had abeady 
£Eillen asleep again ; but she woke him, and forced 
the shilling into his hand. 'Tell him/ she 
shouted, almost loud enough for Captain John 
Steele, in the librarian's room, to hear her, * tell him, 
you aggravating man, that, come what may, I 
mean to be true and faithful to her.' 

Steele waited some little while after EUen had 
left him, and as she had left him, then, bethinking 
himself that Philip was in charge of the sick man, 
and that fairly enough he might be growing weary 
of his task, he went to relieve him. But the 
librarian was not there. Only Frank Eden, 
with a grave, face, sat by the sick man's side. 
He stopped talking as Steele entered. The 
soldier seeing, as much from their faces as by the 
Book at 'Eden's side, that very grave subjects 
were engaging them, .would have drawn back; 
but Louis held out his hand with a strange 
smile. ' I'm glad I didn't hurt the Frenchman, 
Steele,' he said. ' I have been telling Mr. Eden 
all about — about what's passed and gone for ever. 
Somehow or other a weight is off my mind. I 
shall get on now, I think.' 
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* Why ! that's right, my lad/ said the soldier, 
heartily; 'and we won't grudge the Provincial 
his promotion, eh ? But I am disturbing you.' 

*No,* said the boy, still keeping hold of hid 
Mend's hand; 'you don't disturb us. Mr. Ed^ 
has been reading to me ; and — and now he wantd" 
to pray.* 

* You will kneel with us too, sir ?' said the chap- 
lam, the colour on his face heightened a little. 
We know Frank Eden, and that a somewhat undue^ 
respect for the opinions of others, wrong or right, 
was one of the curate's failings. But he spoke 
firmly, as his duty was. 

The big man was obviously disconcerted, tod' 
began to tug at his moustaches, after his custom 
when embarrassed generally. 

* It would please me too,' said the boy, quietly, 
gtill with the other's rough, warm hand in his.-*- 
* Thank you, dear Jack*' 



Ill 



CHAPTER IV. 

IN WHICH TWO OF OUR CHARACTERS QUARREL. 

When the librarian came home, he found his 
room in darkness, although the night had long 
set in ; and it was with no little difSculty that, 
peering into the gloom, he madei out the figure 
of his friend bending forward over the empty 
hearth. With an exclamation of surprise, he 
set about lighting his lamp, when Steele — for 
by the name we haye known him so long we will 
continue still to call him — ^interrupted him. 

*Do you care for the light yet, Phil; these 
summer nights are never really dark? Come 
here, will you, I want you to listen to me for a 
little while, old friend.' 

The librarian, who, at the first sound of his 
firiend's yoice, had giyen a sudden glad start, put 
down the lamp at once, hurried to a chair hard 
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by him, and, bending forward with a whimsical 
expression of anxiety upon his kindly face, peered 
curiously into his Mend's. It was so dark, how- 
ever, that he could not see enough to satisfy 
himself. But Philip Western's was a mind fertile 
in expedients. He took his pipe from its nook in 
the chimney-comer, filled it quickly, then struck 
a match to light it. For an instant only the 
room was brightly illuminated, but in that instant 
the librarian had seen all that he needed. For, 
fix>m the bent face before him, pained and sad- 
dened as it was, every trace, even the feiintest^ of 
the £uiger that ,had so long hardened it was gone. 
He dropped the match; the pipe fell from his 
lips to the ground, as, with an irresistible impulse^ 
he held out both his hands to him. ^Jack,' 
he cried, * forgive me, but I cannot help it. I 
am so sorry for you, and yet so glad. Oh, Jack ! 
it is hard for you to bear, but better so a hundred 
times.' 

' So, old friend,' said the soldier, * you have my 
secret 1' 

' Ah, Jack I you will forgive me ?' 

* Hush I should I be jealous of the love that 
makes your eyes so sharp, old friend !' He prosed 
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the outstretched hand warmly. * I couldn't walk 
that attack all off, you see, Phil,' he said, with a 
rather pitiful smile. ^But what all the other 
muscles could not do, a little bending of the knees 
has managed, Phil. And I have got rid of the 
last and worst of it to-day.' 

* I couldn't help watching you, Jack,' said the 
librarian, timidly. * You must have a faint heart, 
or you wouldn't have let hope be the first to 

go- 
dlike enough,' he said, a little hotly : 'that it 

is a black one, I know ; and there is but one 

honest name for a cold-blooded, selfish villain, 

and a poor pitiful coward.' 

* My poor Jack !' 

fit is true, by Heaven, PhiU I have been 
one and both this very day. For what had those 
poor children done other than Nature intended ? 
and yet I could stand by coldly and see her poor 
heart wrung, while I would have shot him down 
with no more pity than if he had been a Bussian 
gray-coat, Phil !' 

The librarian gave a low whistle. * By Jove ! 
I might well feel glad that young friend of mine 
was out of range all this while, Jack. It has 

VOL. III. I 
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been a relief to me, I do assure yon, a score of 
times.' 

'I dare say; but you need fear for him no 
longer, Phil. IVe done with it now — not before 
it was time, nor without many a warning that I 
have let pass unheeded. For I teU you, Phil — ^nay , 
call it what you may ; laugh at it as you will — I 
tell you, I haye taken no single step for long 
weeks past that that old tormenting sound has not 
been ringing in my ears.' 

^Of? 

^Footsteps, crowding many and close behind 
me. Ay, I know, Phil! I knowl It's the 
morbid fancy of a disordered brain, of course. 
But I had no right to let brain, or heart, or sto- 
mach, which is your word for both, get the better 
of me, and become my master. And that, with 
the rest, I will set right now.' 

' You will do all that a brave man should, I 
know. Jack,' said his friend, admiringly. 

* There's more to be set right as well, Phil. If 
I could only make out correctly what it is, I 
might know better how to set about it. What 
was that poor child sent here for by Roger Grid- 
stone to be tortured at my hands to-day ? And 
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why was such care taken to put me in the devilish 
humour to torment her? Not for any love of 
ane, nor to advance any purpose of mine, I'll swear, 
Phiir 

*Tou may, without much hesitation, Jack,' 
assented the librarian. 

'And that tale she told me of his having 
lavished money and means upon her all these 
years. If it's true, Phil — and she seemed to 
think it was — ^I'U never believe it has been done 
from any pity for her, but to help some deep-laid 
scheme of villainy he hopes to make her useful 
m. 

'From what little I have seen of Mr. Roger 
Gridstoue, Jack,' said the librarian, readily, ' I am 
as loth to believe any good of him as you can be/ 

'I know his hand of old,' said the soldier, 
bitterly ; * it's not the first time that I have been 
made to be his tool, Phil. And he has always 
worked by taking advantage of some folly I had 
yielded to, and encouraging me in it. lie hasn't 
had very much difficulty with me generally, Phil. 
This is the first time, I think, that I shall ever 
have disappointed him.' 

He was silent for a little while, then continued : 
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* He found out the secret of my folly, as you did, 
Phil. Unlike you, for some purpose of his own, 
he let me see he knew of and sympathized with it. 
I have had letter after letter from him, as you 
know, ostensibly upon any subject but tMs ; but in 
every one he took care to feed my wretched folly, 
and whet my passion for revenge. And this very 
morning, Phil, he wrote to teU me that this poor 
child would seek me, as her last, best Mend, to hear 
the wretched story of her birth that he had shrunk 
from telling. And, to prepare me for telling that 
story — as he wished, I'll stake my life upon it, 
Phil — ^he told me that he knew for a fact that 
young Goodeve's possession of her depended upon 
the result of our interview, and that she would 
never marry him with the knowledge of a stain 
upon her name. It was that letter I was reading 
when you told me the poor child had come, PhiL 
He knew me, and judged me rightly. He had 
only to put a weapon ready to my hand, knowing 
me well of old, and sure that I should not shrink 
from using it.' 

He spoke in a bitter tone of self-reproadi. 
* Tell me, Steele,' asked the librarian, after a 
pause, ' have you any idea what purpose of Grid- 
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stone's this poor child's trouble can be made to 
serve ?' 

He was busy tugging at his moustaches. ' None 
in the world,' he stopped to say. * It was to solve 
this mystery I wanted your help, Phil. You 
remember our coming here together years ago, 
when I gave you that letter of Oeorge's, which 
I heard read in her poor, pitiful, broken voice to- 
day ?* 

* Yes, Jack.* 

* You told me then that you had no recollection 
of George Craven. He had gone fix)in us, I think, 
before I knew you ; and I dare say you never saw 
him. But we had been old Mends for years, and 
chance companions, when, aU at once, I lost sight 
of him, and it was not until he had been dead for 
many months that that poor piece of paper reached 
me.' 

' Gro on, Jack,' said the librarian ; 'T follow 
you.' 

* I was a good deal shocked at the manner of 
his death, Phil, I remember, and not disposed to 
neglect the charge he laid upon me. As soon as 
I could I went to Belgium, where that letter had 
been written, and to the village in which George 
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had died. There I learned that the poor girl he 
had committed to my care had left the place soon 
after his death, id the charge of a charitable Eng- 
lishman. Partly from their description of him, and 
because I knew that Boger Gridstone had been 
much mixed np in Crayen's aflairs during the last 
year or so of hislife, I guessed that he might be the 
man. I sought him, and he told me all without a 
moment's hesitation. Acting as well for George 
Craven's uncle, who at his death had come into 
possessiaQ of what property he left, he had gone 
to Belgium,' and at her wish had remored the 
poor giri from the scene of her companion's death. 
He would have brought her to England, he told 
me, but she would not let him. Her health was 
much shaken by the shock she had sustained, 
and in giving birth to a child prematurely she, 
too, died. Assured farther that the child was 
in good hands, and would be taken care of, I 
left him; and I am afraid I never thought about 
it more until, as I told you sixteen years later, 
he startled me by asking, would I mind, as my< 
way home lay that way just then, going a little 
out of it to pick up my old friend George Craven'ff 
child?' 
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* And on your way you brought " La petite " 
here? Yes, Jack* 

^ He may have had no other motive in asking 
me that favour than to save himself some expense 
and trouble ; I do not think he could hare had. 
But one consequence sprang from it he little 
expected. By some chance that letter of poor 
Greorge's was brought to my mind, and the charge 
it laid upon ma I had put it away years before, 
— ^but I knew where to lay my hand upon it— 
among a lot of old papers you had taken charge 
of for me here. It was to get it, Phil, that I came 
here that winter's night, you will remember, with 
those haunting footsteps many and close behind 
me?' 

* Ay, Jack, I mind it, of course.* 

* It was you who suggested my taking her to 
6-uiltcross. I had not seen Gridstone for years, 
but we had been in pretty constant communication 
— ^for business reasons, which had nothing to do 
with Ellen. We were both suspicious of the 
other, I think ; but he told me, with an affectation 
of frankness, that he had been left in charge of 
George's child by his unde, father of the drunken 
fool who has the Place now, and that money had 
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been intrnsted him for her support. I remember 
questioning him about its amount, and his evading 
me. He had a good reason for it ; for, if he speaks 
truth now, it was all exhausted at that time, and 
erer since the poor child has been living on his, 
Boger Gridstone's, bounty.' 

The librarian gave one of his low peculiar 
whistles. * Bounty, Jack I And this is the man 
of whom you told me once you would not give 
him credit for holding a glass of water to thirsty 
lips without the hope of some return ?* 

'Nor will I now, PhU. He has a purpose, 
mark me, in keeping that poor child in ignorance 
dU this while of her means and parentage, and 
now, suddenly, showing her to be the beggar and 
outcast that she is.' 

* Who can doubt it, Jack?' 

*And for it, Phil,' said the soldier, rising 
dowly, and Btretching his gaunt form, 'and for tbe 
part that I have been made to play in it^ Boger 
Gridstone shall account to me, by Heaven 1 PhiL* 

His friend rose too, and grasped his hand. 
*And if in settling that account you can make 
Philip Western useful, Jack, you wiU. I long to 
make La petite's quarrel mine, if only that, on the 
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snowy night she first came here, and again to-day, 
I thought I saw in her my poor strayed wanderer's 
fSstce again. I have my fancies. Jack, like you, you 
see* I think I have never seen a proud, beautiful 
&ce in pain or trouble but I have seen Louise as 
she may be given to me stilly if Heaven thinks me 
worthy of the gift.' 

It was very strange — Steele had noticed it more 
than once before — that, in his thoughts of his lost 
sister, Philip Western took no account of the years 
that must have altered her ; but, in all his weaiy, 
patient search, looked for her as he had last seen 
her, in the flush of her proud, impatient beauty, 
and never as Time and the certain Nemesis of her 
life must have made her. Strangely, yet had he 
known it rightly too, with a true prescience of 
their future meeting. For the day would come, 
surely, when his patient search would meet with 
its reward, and she would be given to him, in the 
beauty that had known no summer ripening, 
nor wintry decay, but withered early in its 
spring. 

They went down stairs together, and crossed 
the little square, on which the moonlight lay 
white as smnmer snow — ^for it was very late by 
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this time, and the sleepy porter had gone to bed, 
and locked the gates of the Charity long since. So 
the librarian went with his Mend, unlocked the 
wicket softly, and let him out. As he stood under 
the blind wall, the moonlight fell upon his form, 
bright, yet cold, as the light of a chill midnight 
sun. And again the librarian looked in the pale 
scarred face in vain for the least indication of the 
fierce anger that had so long disfigured it. 

* Good night, dear Jack,* he said, * you will be 
happy yet, old friend.* 

He smiled. ' I hope so, Phil ; but it must be in 
action of some sort If ever I am idle I go wrong. 
It's true, I tell you, Phil ; and this is a lesson to 
me, among many others. I. never had a trouble 
yet, that didn't come of a south wall and a bit of 
sunshine. You may laugh, but I say it's a fact, 
Philip. Good-night' And he strode away. 

Next day, and later, whenever they talked 
together of that purpose of Roger Gridstone, which 
was so great a mystery to them, it grew darker 
and more inscrutable. At last, they concluded 
that nothing was left but for one or the other of 
them to go to Guiltcross, and attempt to solve it 
there. They were yet undecided which had better 
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undertake this task, when farther douht was 
strangely spared them. For one night, as Steele 
stood by the door of his lodgings, a figure, deeply 
veiled, stole to his side out of the gloom, and laid 
a hand upon his arm. 

* Your name is Steele, sir 7 

* Yes ; and yours ?' 

* You have never heard mine. Captain Steele : 
you have only seen me once, I think, and are as 
little likely to remember my face.' As she spoke, 
she unveiled it, and in the uncertain light he saw 
a beautiful face, which he seemed to have some 
vague recollection of having seen before, but when 
or where he had forgotten, utterly. He said as 
much, with a little wonder. 

* It was at Guiltcross Place,' she said. * I was 
your guide over the old house, that you knew 
better than I did, Captain Steele.' 

* Of course,' he remembered her quite well now, 
he said. 

* You are Miss Barker's friend, and interested 
in her T she continued, hurriedly. 

'Yes.' 

' 1 found that out at home — at Guiltcross. I 
saw her with Miss Gridstone at the Charity last 
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week. I was sitting, by a strange chance, in a 
room nearly opposite its gate/ 

' You were ?' he said. 

* Yes, I have left the Place for ever. But I did 
not go away until I had found out something of 
their secret — ^Eoger Gridstone's, I mean, and that 
poor weak boy's ; and that it relates to her. I have 
not much in common with my sex, I think, but I 
am a woman, Captain Steele, and I was curious 
and jealous enough for that.' 

It mattered little to him what motives had led 
her to him. He told her, hurriedly, of his anxiety 
for Ellen, and his doubt of Giidstone ; and besought 
her to tell him all she knew of either. It was 
not very much, as we know, but it startled and 
roused him greatly. That Gridstone should intend 
her for that drunken boor, that all the while he 
had been fenmng his vain hopes he had been 
secretly working for Samuel Craven, or for some 
ulterior purpose of his own through him, was clear 
enough. The heavy moustache came down over 
the tightly-closed teeth ominously, and he held 
his breath tightly as he had ever done when hostile 
steel flashed out to meet his, and his life lay 
behind his raised sword's point 
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Of late, Ellen's guardian and bene&ctor had 
been indulging himself with those building specu- 
lations I have before referred to to an extent 
strange in one so cautious and practical as we 
know Mr. Boger Gridstone to be. The amuse- 
ment of many a leisure hour was to stroll among 
the trees in front of the old Place, and, sitting 
nnder one of the most convenient, to draw in the 
dust at his feet plans of a busy neighbourhood, 
rising in the air where now the rooks held undis- 
puted sway. Upon one of these occasions a 
shadow feU in an ominous fashion athwart his plan, 
and, looking up, he saw a tall figure come noise- 
less over the long grass towards him, and that the 
substance of this shadow was Oaptain John Steele. 
At this discovery Mr. Gridstone gave a great start 
and half rose from his seat. But, upon second 
thoughts, he sat quite still and peered at the new 
comer with an expression upon his face that was 
meant to say, ^ This is the figure of some one not 
altogether unfamiliar to me. Fm more than half 
disposed to believe that an agreeable surprise 
may be in store for me.' He allowed Steele to 
get quite close to him — ^he was standing, indeed, 
upon 'Mr. Gridstone's ground-plan, the detaila 
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of which he was demolishing with his heavy foot 
most ruthlessly — ^before that gentleman's £stoe 
expressed itself as having recognised him folly, 
and greeted him with a hearty welcome. ^Ah, 
Steele I' he said, ' this is an unexpected pleasure 
certainly. But^ my dear fiiend, you are not your* 
self yet? You do not look well, Steela' 

* I am very well, Mr. Gridstone.' 

' Pardon me, I think not. I should be sorry to 
alarm you, but I must repeat, I think not You 
will excuse the expression of my concern, but 
society is still so unsettled, that a life like yours is 
£5ur too valuable to be sacrificed to the prejudices of 
a somewhat bigoted profession. I am no friend 
to the doctors, generally, you see. Wouldn't you 
do well to mistrust them ? You have no inclina- 
tion to try hydropathy, I suppose, Steele ? No ! I 
am really concerned about you, do you know ? and 
your symptoms, apparent even to my non-profes- 
sional observation— much senemiation, with, I 
take it, considerable nervous irritation — suggested 
hydropathy instinctively. No! again you say. 
Well, pray be careful of yourself.' 

' I will, but just now, Mr. Gridstone, I am more 
anxious about another.' 
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• ^ Ah ! your old UDselfish dispositioxi, Steele.' 

'Pardon me, your opportunities of observing 
my disposition have been very few, Mr. Gridstone, 
and I am impatient — a consequence, perhaps, of 
that nervous irritation you have remarked in me — 
\nth that flattery which your experience, I dare 
say, finds generally effective.' 

*My dear friend, I had forgotten ypu were 
always so retiring, Steele. It is the charm of 
your profession, you know, and is allowed, I believe, 
to be a certain accompaniment of bravery.' He 
laid down the theorem in his most genially per- 
suasive manner, and withal so firmly, and with 
every apparent disposition to maintain it if dis- 
puted, that his companion thought it wise to let 
its application to him pass unquestioned. 

* So,' he continued, ' I have said that my busi- 
ness with you refers to another. Will you give 
me your attention, Mr. Gridstone ?' 

He looked up smilingly. ' You have it, my dear 
Steele. It is true that I had intended this little 
hour for recreation from the cares and thoughts of 
business altogether. But I yield it willingly to the 
claims of friendship. And friendship, or — ^it is the 
same thing — you, Steele, may do with it as you will.' 
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^ Thank yoiu' He paused a moment, then con- 
tinued : ^ May I trouble you to recall the occasion 
of my bringing Miss Barker to your house at 
Guiltcross, a few years back 7 

^ When the midday train was so unaccountably 
late, and your way to my house in North Street 
lay past Cockerton's Bank? I remember it, my 
dear Steele, you see, perfectly/ 

He flushed, but continued : ' And you remem- 
ber, no doubt, upon the occasion of our discussing 
Miss Barker's position, that I showed you a letter 
of George Craven, having reference to her?' 

* That you showed me a letter, perfectly ; and, 
further, that it was then considered advisable to 
mention no names, Mr. — shall I say Wayland ?' 

* Nor have you forgotten,' he said, flushing for 
a moment, but taking no further notice of Grid- 
stone's words or manner, Hhat I founded upon 
that letter, and the old Mendship it appealed to, a 
claim to be interested in that poor child's weKare, 
which you conceded to me ?' 

' Being, at the time, much impressed with the, 
to me, unworldly character of the proceeding. 
Why, I have quite a vivid recollection of it^ you 
see, Wayland.' 
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* Yes, yes !' he said, impatiently. 

^ And being yet more forcibly impressed, pardon 
me, with the strange aflsurance that could attach 
value — nay, anything but the most startling and 
gross inconsistency and peril, indeed — to the 
protection which John Wayland was likely to 
offer to any member of the other sex in whom 
he might lake a passing interest. I did not put 
my conyiction into words at the time, 1 think, but 
my features may probably have expressed it.' 

It was hard to curb his temper, but Steele held 
it in hand resolutely yet. * And yet^ entertaining 
that impression, and having become aware of — of 
my passionate folly, Gridstone, you had no hesita- 
tion in encouraging it ? I speak now of those letters 
of yours to me in which her name is mentioned. 
How do you account for this ?' 

' In other words, why do I gratify my friends 
by dwelling, agreeably, upon those topics which, I 
have reason to believe, possess most interest for 
them ? My dear Steele, I was asked that same 
absurd question a little wMle back by a woman 
unreasonable as yourself. She saw, as you will 
see, that, putting it in my^ way, it is made to 
answer itself.' 

VOL. ni. K 
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* And why, again, Gridstone, if thus particular 
as to the respectability of Ellen Barker's friends, 
do I find you using all the influence which you 
possess over her and him — ^you see the business I 
have with you now; and, by all you know of 
John "Wayland, 'or John Steele, judge if I am 
likely to be satisfied with an uncertain answer to 
this question — ^to marry the poor child to this vile, 
drunken dog, whose galled neck wears your 
collar ?' 

He looked up quietly. * My good sir, the yoimg 
gentleman whom, in his absence, you ^e pleased 
to term a vile, drunken dog may be, nay, must be, 
one of the richest men in Guiltcross.' 

* Psha ! Gridstone,' said the soldier, impatiently ; 
*this is child's play, unfitting the struggle that 
must ensue, if we part foes this day. We are men 
of the world both, and understand it. I have seen 
girls thrown to dogs, like this fellow, before now, 
but always by some one who had more to gain by 
the foul act than I can, by any supposition, con- 
ceive that you have.' 

Roger Gridstone rose briskly. * Mr. Wayland, 
or Captain Steele, in that last remark you are 
pleased to offer me a deliberate insult. I have 
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no reason for assoming that it was offered hastily, 
or that you have the least intention of withdraw- 
ing it?' 

' None in the world, Gridstone/ said the other, 
calmly. 

^ Take notice, then, that I accept and shall en- 
deayour to resent it' He drew himself up with a 
piOYoking, meaning smile. ' I have more forbear- 
ance than you have, or some minutes back we 
should have stood, as we stand now, at your invi- 
tation, Steele, not mine.' 

He would not be provoked, even by this. And 
the two men looked into one another's &ces much 
as athlette do before a blow is .struck, each 
measuring the other's strengtL Physically, even, 
they were not unequally matched. True, B(^er 
Gridstone was some years the elder of the two, 
but Time had been the hardest foe that he had 
done battle with, and it had treated him 
liberally. Had they stood there, next minute 
to engage in battle for their lives, an onlooker 
would have had little fear for Boger Gridstone. 
•As though it were so, a smile, bom of some 
such sense of consciouB superiority, broke over his 
face. 
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^Bear in mind/ he said, 'whatever happen^ 
that you forced this contest on me/ 

* As you will/ said the other, carelessly. 

* And mind, too, if others suffer for you, it will 
be no fault of mine, but a necessary consequence 
of the strife you have provoked.' And, as he 
spoke, he looked with a cruel, meaning expression 
at the old house of Martin Qoodeve's upon the hill, 
nestled among the tall trees, over which the rooks 
were jangling. And for all the great command 
which Steele had over himself that day, his fence 
showed some uneasiness. 

* Eemember/ said Gridstone, noting it, * I gave 
you warning. Tou should have measured swords 
before we crossed them.' 

Steele roused himseK then. ' I can manage my 
own quarrels, sir,' he said, quietly. * And in all that 
I have been engaged in hitherto, Mr. Gridstcme, 
it lias not been myself or my friends who have had 
reason to complain of their issue.' He raised his 
hat at this, turned, and left him. 

Boger Gridstone watched him with the same 
strong, confident smile upon his face. ' A dan- 
gerous man this Toeman of mine, but mortal— a 
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confident man — ^but that may come as much from 
ignorance of my resources as reliance on his 
own — ^a fortunate man, it seems, but the longest 
tide must turn, and why not now ? Well, we shall 
see, we shall see.' 
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CHAPTEE V. 

INTRODUCES US TO A LAWYEB OP A NEW SCHOOL. 

Louis Hardwat was able before long to creep 
down the library stairs, and . loiter in the chance 
sunshine of the Charity square. As he^ grew 
stronger, he would often keep Steele company 
in his work, in which the young man took 
almost as keen an interest as his senior. For the 
soldier was very busy now. He had written to 
Ellen, as we shall see, vaguely, yet in words that 
must give her hope and courage, if she felt the 
need of either, and he was busy looking for those 
companions of his life, twenty years back, who 
were likely to know anything of Gteorge Craven 
and his actions then. 

It was strange how few he found. It was but 
a few years since Craven had been quite a 
prominent figure in the passing social history of 
tlie day, and now even the memory of him had 
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gone out of the mind of that world which he had 
amused and scandalised. Steele, noticing this, 
talked of it to his companion with something like a 
shudder. It bore out, he told him, strangely, a pre- 
diction he had found in a book he had been reading 
lately, and whose pages were worth studying, he said, 
if only for the wondrous worldly wisdom they con- 
tained. He could not remember the exact words, 
but they were to the effect, generally, that while 
some families should flourish like green bay-tirees, 
others, whose actions were as accurately predicted, 
would be found to wither to their very roots. He did 
not tell Louis, farther, what a strange comfort this 
assurance had been to him, in his anxiety for the 
dwellers at Crows' Hall, involved — ^how we shall in 
good time see — ^in his present controversy with 
Boger Gridstone. 

He was engaging in this controversy hotly, and 
untiringly. After his account of Gridstone's 
manner with him, and the fierce challenge he had 
given him, Philip Western thought, with him, that 
he had something to conceal, which Ellen should 
know. And now Steele was bent on finding out 
what he blamed himself for having neglected to 
discover years ago, when the task would have 
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been so much easier^ who, namely, Ellen's un- 
happy mother was, and the full particulars of her 
and her companion's death. They might bat 
confirm their worst apprehensions, he knew, but a 
knowledge of them might clear up the mystery, 
which seemed to attach to Gridstone's dealings 
with her. But, strangely enough, in these 
inquiries, he found himseK baffled at the very 
outset. What seemed to be so easy, prored 
most difficult. He could trace Craven's whole 
career with perfect ease and certainty to mthin 
the year of his death. And of those twelve 
months he could discover positively nothing. 
In their history lay, beyond a doubt, all that it 
might be so important to know. But it almost 
seemed — so dark and impenetrable were they— 
that Craven must have died a year before he had 
written him those sad, hurried words commending 
his unknown companion to his friend's care. One 
thing only seemed certain, that the search to be 
effectual should be continued in Belgium, where 
those months were passed, and Steele was quite 
prepared to make it there. But if what had 
happened a score of years ago in England was so 
hard to discover, how much more difficult would it 
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be in a foreign land ! and Steele was loth to start 
until he was in possession of some facts that would 
help to make it easier to trace George Craven 
to the place of his wretched death. 

There could be no doubt that it was known to 
one man at least in England, whose interest it had 
evidently been to quarrel openly with Steele, 
rather than to disclose, or even be questioned 
about it. He had at times felt inclined to re- 
proach himseK with having acted clumsily with 
Gridatone, and, in his haste to befriend Ellen, for 
breaking with the only man to whom her parents*^ 
history was likely to be Mly known. And Philip 
had agreed with him at first, affirming that more 
flies were taken with honey than with vinegar. 
But a little reflection sufficed to satisfy them that 
no management on Steele's part, however delicate, 
was likely to have affected Gridstone's evident 
purpose of picking a quarrel with him at all 
hazards, and upon any provocation, as the easiest 
and most effectual method of baffling inquiries 
which he was resolved should have no answer. 

He came to the Charity one morning, while the 
librarian and Louis were breakfasting, with a 
somewhat more hopeful look. Philip pushed a cup 
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towards him. ^ Bring a chair to the table, Jack ; 
you haven't breakfasted ?' 

^I have had my breakfast, Phil, thank you; I 
cannot stay, I have a hard day's work before me. 
Tell me, at what hour do the lawyers begin 
business in this city of yours, Phil 7 

* Begin I tut 1 Jack, they never leave off.' 

* No ; and where is Clement's Inn, Phil ?' 

* Somewhere in Holbom, isn't it, Louis ?' asked 
the librarian of his young companion. 

'Yes, 111 show you the way there, Captaiix 
Steele,' said Hardway, rising. ' I have nothing to 
do, and shall be glad of the walk this morning.' 

When he had left the room to fetch his hat, 
Steele turned to the librarian — ' I am on a hope- 
ful track, I think, at last, Phil. The people I am 
going to see this morning were George's lawyers^ 
and must be able to teU me something of him if I 
can only make them speak. Yes ; that will be the 
difficulty, I dare say,' he said, noting a whimsical 
expression on Philip's face ; * but it's worth the 
trial, eh? Anyhow, Philip, I intend to make 
it.' 

While they were talking together thus, another 
early guest had, much to the matron's surprise^. 
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entered the Charity. Mr. Gammage's visits to his 
relative were made generally at nightfall, when there 
was but little chance of Louis disturbing them; 
but during the last few weeks Mr. Gammage 
had turned up frequently, at all hours. This 
morning he came in with a jaunty air, and a look 
almost of prosperity, that emboldened the matron 
to put a question that she had not lately had the 
courage to ask him. 

' And how are you getting on, now, John ?' she 
said ; * prosperously, I hope ?' 

* Well, so, so, I thank you, ma'am,' said Mr. 
Gammage, cheerfully. 

' I am glad to hear that, John. I hope you have 
regular employment.' 

Mr. Gammage, who seemed to be particularly 
interested in what was passing without in the 
square, shifted his position so as to obtain a 
more commanding view of it, and said, * Well, 
that's the great drawback of my employment, 
Sara. It is not regular. Sometimes I'm on my 
feet for the night and day together, and then I've 
nothing to do for a week, perhaps. To any one, 
now, with an appetite for work like a boa-con- 
atrictor for victuals, I could recommend my present 
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occupation confidently. But the pay is regular, 
Sara, and that's of more importance.' 

*And what is its nature, John?* asked the 
matron, whose curiosity was, yery naturally, 
aroused a little. 

*Its nature?' repeated Mr. Gkonmage, thought- 
fully. ' Well, Sara, that's rather an awkward way 
of putting it, is'nt it? But I might say that my 
duty is — is to keep an eye on my principal's 
business, generally.' He was keeping as keen an 
eye upon the square, meanwhile, as if his prin- 
cipal's business just then lay there especially. 

' And what is the business like, John ?' urged 
the matron. 

*Well, now,' admitted Mr. Glammage, turning 
round for the moment with a smiling fieice ; 
^ there you puzzle me. Hang it ! if I can make it 
out myself, Sara. It's the queerest style of business 
I ever had a hand in yet, and up to the present 
time the most unaccountable. You'll excuse me, 
Sara ; but you say Captain Steele is in the library. 
There — there's only one way in and out of Mr. 
Western's room, I suppose ?' 

* There is only one staircase, John,' said the 
matron, wonderingly, and still unsatisfied. ^And 
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what may your new principal's name be, 
John?' 

< His name, eh ?' echoed Mr. Gammage, as if up 
to that moment the necessity of deciding it had 
not occurred to him. ^ Well, Sara, I should say 
that the name of my present respected principal 
was — ^Walker. Oh! here we are. How well 
Mr. Louis is looking, Sara, and that striking 
military-looking gentleman with him. Why, to 
be sure, that must be Captain Steele ?' 

It was Captain Steele, the matron said, and 
Tory busy Captidn Steele must be, this morning, or 
he would haye stopped on his way for a few 
minutes' chat with her assuredly. 

Mr. Gammage's interest in the square seemed 
to have ceased abruptly, and the business he kept 
his eye on to have shifted its quarters. He rose, 
still watching Louis and Captain John Steele, as 
they walked towards the lodge. 

' A perfect gentleman, Captain Steele, Sara.' 

* And a good man, John,' said the little woman, 
wannly. 

'Busy, no doubt — ^a great walker, too, Sara. 
Why I don'tthink there's a quarter of London, north, 
south, east, and west, but what Captain Steele has 
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run across me. Well, good-bye, I must be going 
now — ^I, too, begin business early, Sara.' 

He walked across the square, and standing just 
within the wicket gate, peered right and left down 
the blind wall of the Charity, cautiously and 
daiQtily. Walking westward at a very rapid pace, 
Captain John Steele and Louis Hardway had 
already made considerable progress towards Cle- 
ment's Inn, and were nearly out of sight. Mr. 
Gktmmage drew a long breath, and the eye that 
was devoted to his principal's business, generaUy, 
glared at the lessening figures vindictively. * So ! 
you're at it agaiQ to-day, eh ? You're beginning 
early, too ; and what a pace you walk at I Oh ! it's 
west this morning, is it ? I say, what the devil does 
this mean ? said Mr. Gammage, stepping through 
the gate and walking briskly after them. * Blame 
me I if I could make out what your business is, Cap- 
tain John Steele, I might know something of mine.' 

At a swift pace, with a hopeful heart, knowing 
nothing of those material footsteps which were 
following him, Steele walked westward with Louis 
Hardway to Clement's Inn. Upon one of the &ded 
doorposts they found inscribed the name which 
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they wanted — Mimpriss and Son, Solicitors. Climb- 
ing the dark stairs, that had been worn hollow 
with the heavy footsteps of many generations of 
lawyers and their clients^ they came to Mimpriss 
and Son's outer office. It was a dark, dirty room, 
lit with gas, although the sun was &irly bright 
without, and with that strange air of haying no- 
thing to do which is by no means uncommon in 
the outer offices of the busiest profession in the 
world. Nothing to do was tattooed upon this room 
in the most legible language possible. In the 
wooden firame of the fireplace it was drilled with 
the points of red-hot pokers ; it was scrawled upon 
the yellow waJls in a hundred quaint devices ; cut 
upon the desks with the penknives of each succes- 
sive derk that had sat before them with its 
burden heavy on his shoulders; legible in the 
thick, undisturbed dust that had settled on the 
face of the almanac of half a dozen years ago 
that hung above the fireplace. In a word, nothing 
to do seemed the normal condition of things with 
Mimpriss and Son of Clement's Inn; and yet 
Mimpriss had retired from business a few years 
back upon a lovely place in Hampshire, and Son 
had chambers in East Audley Street, May&ir, 
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dined at his club daily, and hunted regularly with 
the Surrey harrieis. 

In answer to his inquiries, Steele heard some- 
thing of the aboY^ particulars, that Mr. Mimpriss, 
namely, whom he desired to see, had quitted busi- 
ness, but that * Son ' — he sent word to say — ^would 
be happy to listen to any questions and give him 
any information in his power. So he left Louis in 
the outer oflSce, where, in a very short time, the 
young surgeon was attacked by 'nothing to do,' 
and suffered dreadfiilly, and was ushered into the 
lawyer's presence. Mimpriss fils, a little feUow 
with a young, good-looking, merry &ce, looked up 
&om the letter he was reading, when Steele en- 
tered, affably. ' Pray be seated, Captain Steele/ 
he said, with perfect courtesy. * As a friend of our 
friend here — of whom, by-the-way, I must confess 
I have never heard in my life before — ^I shall be 
most happy to be of any use to you.' 

Captain Steele was a little disconcerted at the 
small impression which the introduction to Mim- 
priss and Son, with which he had been careful to 
provide himself, made upon the junior partner. 
^ The letter, sir,' he said, ' was offered me by one 
who seemed well known to Mr. Mimpriss, senior.' 
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^ I dare say, Captam Steele/ said Son, smiling ; 
^ the goyemor has left business, you see, but I am 
his partner and successor, and therefore respon- 
sible for the firm's antecedents to a certain extent. 
Have you any grievance against us. Captain 
Steele ? Pray don't mind speaking plahdy, I'm 
quite accustomed to it, I assure you. Whenever 
any one comes with a letter, as you have done, 
from some one whom I have never seen, about 
something which took place ever so long ago, I 
know a grievance is implied. Only yesterday I 
was pitched into dreadfully by some distressingly 
unpractical people, who had a grievance about 
some will which the governor had drawn up years 
ago, in such a way that they had had to go to 
Parliament for a private Bill to explain it. I 
listened quite patiently, and then I asked them, 
Was it a lai^e estate, now?" ** Yes," they said, 
a very large estate indeed." "And had it got 
into Chancery?" "No," they said,. "it hadn't." 
"There was no Hkeh'hood it would?" I asked 
again. " None in the world," they said, with a 
remark about Chancery that I needn't repeat. 
Captain Steele, but which, I think, might easily 
have been construed into a contempt of Court 
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that wonld haye rendered them liable to com- 
mitment. " Well ! then go away,** I said, " and 
don't be unreasonable. If the governor had 
had any proper regard for his partner and 
the profession generally he would have managed 
better." They saw then that they had been 
unreasonable, and began to apologize. But I set 
them at their ease. " I was the governor's son 
as well as his partner," I told them, and I was 
quite prepared to accept the consequences of 
my relationship to him. If the sins of the fathers 
are to be visited upon the children, why should I 
escape? So, Captain Steele, if you have any 
grievance against the governor, pray don't spare 
me.' 

The soldier could not help laughing. ' I have 
no grievance against any one, sir,' he said; 'I 
simply desired to ask Mr. Mimpriss some questions 
about an old client who has been dead these 
twenty years.' 

* He wouldn't answer them if he were here, I 
assure you, upon my honour. Captain Steele,' said 
the junior partner, candidly. ' He is so taken up 
with the effect of guano upon mangel wurzel com- 
ing after wheat, that nothing short of an order of 
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the Court or a ^luhposna ad tesHfiecmdum — ^neither of 
which, I may say, are you in a position to obtain — 
will bring him up from Hampshire, or open his 
lips upon any subject of business whatever.'. 

* Might I put them, then, to you ?' 

'My dear sir,' said Son, with a beaming lace, 
' I shall be delighted to hear them. At the same 
time, the chances are ten thousand to one against 
my understanding, far less being able to answer 
them.' 

'You had a client once, sir, of the name oi 
Craven.' 

* Had we ? It is highly probable.' 

* He died nearly twenty years ago.' 

* Twenty years. I have a very imperfect recol- 
lection of the period. Captain Steele, in connection 
with a crisis in my childish experience. As far as 
I can remember, it is exactly twenty years. Cap- 
tain Steele, since I was first breeched.' 

' I came here, Mr. Mimpriss,' said the soldier, 
gravely, and with a shade of disappointment on 
his fjGU^e, ' in the hope that I should find some one 
who could give me information about the last 
year of this man's lifa I am sure, sir, if I could tell 
you why I came here, and if you but knew whom 
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the information I seek would benefit, you would 
think no trouble too great that might enable you 
to satisfy me.' 

' Meaning/ said Son, with a yet more beaming 
fiace, * that a lady is in the case. You judge me 
rightly, Captain Steele ; but what can I do ?' 

'You have no papers or memoranda to which 
you can refer ? 

Son's fece douded. * Papers ! if your friend s 
business was done in this ofiSce, I expect we have.' 
He rang a bell by his side, and a clerk opened the 
door. * Oh I Gapstick, I wish you would look into 
the index-book for this gentlemen, and see if we 
have any papers in re Craven.' 

The clerk came back in a few minutes. ' Yes, 
sir,' he said ; and Steele's face brightened. 

'Bring them in, Capstick, will you?' said Son, 
dolefully. 

The request was followed by a startling crash in 
the outer room as if something very weighty had 
fallen to the ground, and through the opened door 
the dust poured in like a cloud of smoke. Out of 
it emerged Mr. Capstick and an assistant clerk, 
bearing a large box that groaned under its con- 
tents. It was filled, Steele could see, thickly, pell- 
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mell, with a confusion of grimy papers and parch- 
ments. 

'My dear sir/ said the lawyer, looking np 
appealingly, ' you see ; and you don't expect me 
to dive in there for your satisfaction? Come, yoii 
are not so unreasonahle, are you ?' 

Steele was twisting his moustaches impatiently. 
'In this case, Mr. Mimpriss,' he said, 'I do not 
know what conscience is.' 

' Tou see,' said Son, yet more appealingly, * it's 
quite plain your friend's affairs were in a devil of 
a mess. It was a good estate, I suppose ?* 

* It had been, no doubt,' admitted Steele. 

' Then it's a certainty,' said Son, triumphantly, 
as if that settled the matter, and their interview 
was as good as over. * My dear sir, there never 
was a good estate in our office that, somehow, 
didn't get into a devil of a mess and give grievance 
to scores of people, bom or unborn. Come, a 
grievance is at the bottom of this, I see. I should 
say now,' continued Son, putting up a dainty eye- 
glass, and peering into the box critically, 
'judging fix>m the look of things, generally, that 
we should find there was a trouble about a wUl, or 
a settlement, or something of the sort at the 
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bottom of this. But you won't visit that upon 
me, Captain Steele ?' 

'I should be very sorry to give you trouble,' 
urged Steele, resolutely ; ' but this is of such grave 
consequence to so many ' 

* Besides,' said Son, his face brightening, * you 
don't intend to pay us, you know. Captain Steele. 
Come ! I can read that in this letter ; and, upon 
my soul, you can't expect me to plunge in there 
just for the dip's sake.' 

^ I am not a rich man,' said the soldier, firmly ; 
*but any fair estimate you please to place upon 
your services I will do my best to meet, sir.' 

Son was a gentleman, if of a light-hearted, 
careless calibre* He looked up with an altered 
face. * I beg your pardon. Captain Steele,' he said, 
' will you tell me exactly what you want to know ?' 
He looked quite serious and business-like then, 
and listened with marked attention. 'Thank 
you,' he said, when Steele had ended. * Will you 
favour me with your address? You shall hear 
from us shortly.' He was toying with the card 
which Steele bad given him, when something 
upon it caught his eye. * Eh ?' he said ; * Captain 
Steele I not of the — th, surely ?' 
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The soldier bowed. 

' I had a dear cousin in that regiment/ he said, 
with a suddenly graye face. *We were school- 
fellows and old friends. He was the dearest^ 
fellow in the world. You — you knew Charley 
Turner, sir ?* 

* Yes ; he was shot down at my side, poor boy.' 

^ Dear me I' and Son's gay fiEtce became as sud- 
denly and completely grave and sad. ^ You don't 
say so, Captain Steele ! I wish I had known that 
earlier; pray take a seat again. Poor dear 
Charley ! he was such a fiayourite with us all, you 

know.' 

* I dare say,' said Steele, kindly ; ' so he was 
with us.' 

*Poor Charley 1 but I won't detain you now, 
sir. Are you engaged this evening ? No ! Will 
you do me the honour of dining with me, at my 
rooms, 21 East Audley Street, at seven ? We shall 
be quite alone, and I will do my best meanwhile 
to hunt up what you want to know. You'll not 
disappoint me, Captain Steele ? Number 21, re- 
member ; and seven, if it suits you. And you'll 
tell me more about poor dear Charley ? Thank 
you, sir.* 
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He had thought it best to accept the young 
lawyer's inyitation, and he was in East Audley 
Street at the hour he named. Son had by this 
time quite regained his old light-hearted manner, 
and Steele found him in his room decantering 
some choice wine, with the tenderest care imagin- 
able. 

* Ahl Captain Steele/ he cried, *we have been 
working hard for you, I assure you. This is Cap- 
stick. I asked Capstick because he can tell you 
better than I can what we have found out for you, 
and because I know he likes a good dinner, and 
will be as glad to hear about poor Charley as I 
can be.' 

Mr. Capstick was a short, self-possessed man, 
with a fresh face, and close, curly hair, dressed in 
a suit of black clothes, that had seen long service. 
He was watching the wine wistfully, rubbing his 
hands together so assiduously, meanwhile, that it 
seemed quite a pity he had not taken the same 
pains before he came, with the trifling addition of 
a little soap and water. 

* Capstick,' said Son, gaily, * you tell Captain 
Steele what we have done for him.' 

* Never mind now,' said Steele, who was burning. 
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too, to hear; *we shall have more time after 
dmner.' 

* You'd better nail Capstick at once, Captain 
Steele,' said Son, laughing yet more gaily. ' I've 
known this old port play all sorts of strange tricks 
with his memory after dinner, eh, Capstick ?' 

*He will have his joke, sir, our young Mr. 
Mimpriss will,* said Capstick to Steele, laughing 
too, * and so would his &ther before him. And 
really, sir, no one in his senses, who had anything 
of a palate, would grudge it to a firm with such a 
cellar.' 

*JSo,' said Steele, laughing with them. * Well, 
perhaps all things considered, I had better take 
advantage of the present time.' 

* Sir, your obedient,' said Capstick, putting on 
a business face, and taking a paper of memoranda 
from his pocket * This, sir, is a copy of the entry 
in my day-book, relative to your little matter of 
business. Perhaps you will allow me to give it 
in my own words? Thank you,' and Capstick, 
clearing his voice, continued : ' " Tuesday, August 
15th. Attending Captain John Steele, receiving 
instructionB to search among the papers of George 
Craven, Esquire, deceased, former client of our 
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firm, for iBformation relative to the circumstances 
of his death." ' 

' Yes/ 

' " Engaged, subsequently, several hours making 
the above search — there being no one in the oflfice 
who had any recollection or knowledge of the re- 
quired facts — when it transpired that the firm had 
had much to do with the affairs of the deceased, 
which had been in a very complicated and em- 
barrassed condition. And that/' ' continued Gap- 
stick, stopping only to take breath, and witli no 
reference whatever to any punctuation of his 
memoranda^ ' " in the autumn of 1834 an arrange- 
ment was come to by deed, purporting to be made 
between George Craven, of Guiltcross Place, in 
the county of Blank, Esquire, of the one part, and 
the creditors of the said George Craven, of the 
other part, an abstrsict of which deed can, if neces- 
sary, be provided " ' 

' The effect of the deed being, Capstick ?' Son 
suggested. 

'The effect of the said deed,' continued Mr. 
Capstick, looking up from his paper, 'being, 
speaking informally, to release Mr. Craven from 
the claims of his creditors, and to leave him in 
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possession of the estate of Guiltcross Place only, 
the other parties to the deed accepting a certain 
sum in fuU discharge of their claims.' 

* Yes/ said Steele ; ' go on.' 

* " And it transpired farther," * said Mr. Cap- 
stick, reading from his notes again, ' " that Mr. 
Craven was supposed to have left England, shortly 
after the date of his execution of the said 
deed ^"' 

* Yes !' said Steele, eagerly. 

* " And that his death was supposed to have 
taken place abroad." ' 

* In Belgium ; yes.' 

'"Somewhere in the autumn of eighteen 
thirty—" ' 

* Five, I know.' 

' " But that, for some time previous, and subse- 
quently to this event, our firm had been in no 
way concerned in the affairs of the deceased, and 
can give no information respecting them." And,' 
said Mr. Capstick, folding up the paper, and laying 
by the business fiice, * farther this deponent can- 
not say, sir, and luckily, or the mullet wouldn't be 
worth eating.' 

It was a great blow to Steele, and he could not 
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help showing it. All this he knew, and more, 
and the mystery of Craven's residence in Belgium 
still seemed insoluble. 

' By-the-way, Capstick,' Son suggested, * there 
is something more to be told.' 

* Informally, sir,' said Mr. Capstick, addressing 
himself to Steele, 'and by way of suggestion, 
taking care to commit the firm to nothing.' 

* That shall be my care, certainly,' said Steele, 
anxiously. 

* With that reservation, then, the firm, if young 
Mr. Mimpriss wiU allow me in his presence to 
speak in its name, can have no hesitation in men- 
tioning, as a person likely to give further inform- 
ation on the subject, the name of Mr. Eoger 
Gridstone, of Guiltcross.' 

Steele could not help smiling, disappointed 
as he felt. It was no fault of theirs, however, 
that he had failed again, and should not be 
visited on them. It was doubtful whether any- 
thing short of an earthquake, that might have 
disturbed the port wine on the sideboard, and 
possibly clouded it, would have interfered with 
Mr. Capstick's enjoyment, but it was not fair 
to try. So he thanked them, and put the 
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business by, to Mr. Capstick's approval, if not 
relief. 

* The honour of a glass of wine, sir/ he said. 
* Mr. Mimpriss^ may I venture to suggest that you 
should join us?' And Capstick was sublimely 
happy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
FOLLOWS Ellen's fortunes. 

There were so many inducements to begin busi- 
ness on Ellen Barker's account that, with all her 
respect for Roger's authority, and her dread of his 
displeasure, Lydia Gridstone found her present 
inaction become more and more intolerable daily. 
As yet, however, she never dreamt of the possibi- 
lity of her opposing his will ; the merest indication 
of it had been a binding law to her so long that 
the habit of obedience survived the breach of that 
allegiance she had so gladly paid him. She could 
not remember the time when his will had not con- 
trolled hers. As a boy, he had ruled her and 
their poor widowed mother, and bent them to every 
inclination of it ; and later in life, when his great 
success had shown his power to equal his resolves 
— ^the only certain test of strength we have — she 
never dreamt, of course, of contradicting him. But 
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folks of Lydia's temperament — and this is why 
weakness and goodness are popularly identified — 
are ruled by the heart mainly, and Eoger's hold of 
it, once weakened in Ellen's favour, what respect for 
his power her judgment might yet possess could 
not be expected long to influence her. She felt 
this herself, and in some way struggled with it. 
* I have no right to thwart him,' she would tell 
herself, ' for I owe him all. I should do no good, 
for there's something perfectly awful in Roger's 
power of acquiring knowledge about the movements 
of others. But I hope he may not try me much ; 
for, if it ever should come to my having to choose 
between him and her, I must go with my hejirt, 
and that my poor dear has. It's a fearful alterna- 
tive to think of, and I hope and pray I mayn't be 
tried, I do indeed.' 

There was nothing very fearful in Eoger Grid- 
stone's knowledge of the movements of those of his 
fellow-creatures in whom he took sufficient interest, 
nor in his method of acquiring it, excepting so far 
as the bold, unscrupulous use of means to a re- 
quired end might make it. But in its way it 
was perfect enough. There was not a step of 
the hard search which Steele was making that his 
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eye had not followed ; not a flutter of poor Ellen 
under his strong, hard hand was unfelt by him ; 
not a remorseful hesitation of his poor tool, Samuel 
Craven, unmarked ; not a movement of that fierce 
struggle which Martin Groodeve and his sister 
made, as the toils closed about them again, but he 
knew and suppressed. In effect, Eoger Gridstone 
was just Ly dia's opposite, and, instead of being ruled 
by his heart, was in some small way king of men 
by vii-tue of his head. It was a bold game he was 
playing, as you will see, if you have not already 
discovered it, and he played it sagaciously and 
ruthlessly, as might have been expected of any 
one who could have conceived it. It was a diffi- 
cult game too, in which, with all his superior means 
and skill, he. was yet likely to be beaten by the 
stronger will of any one of his antagonists. But 
of this he had little fear. The vast majority of 
men and women among us have very tender hearts, 
and the hand that can bear to wring them hard 
and long enough for its purpose will seldom fail 
to win it. 

As yet, however, Ellen withstood him resolutely. 
The shock of the discovery of her beggared condi- 
tion and dishonoured birth, which Roger Gridstone 
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had prepared so carefully and administered so 
successfully, had indeed affected her severely, ye 
in a manner different, in some degree, to his expec- 
tation. The pride and confidence which he had 
done so much to create and encourage had been 
the cause, no doubt, of her most acute suffering, 
but had afterwards stood her in good, kindly stead, 
and enabled her in these altered circumstances to 
shape a course of action for herself, and to hold to 
it resolutely. She would never marry Campbell 
Goodeve, but she would be true to her promise to 
him not to love another ; she would pay Mr. 
Gridstone all her debt to him ; but it had been 
forced upon her acceptance, against her knowledge, 
certainly without her will, and he had no right to 
dictate to her the time for its repayment, far less 
the coin in which he should receive it. As for 
Martin Goodeve's fortunes, they were not her care. 
It cost her a great pang, certainly, to think of the 
£uT, happy home destroyed, and that a word of 
hers could save it. She thought she would do 
anything for them short of sinning ; and it would, 
she knew, be a shameful act of sin in her to marry 
Craven — ^her kindest feeling towards whom was 
a pity that bordered on contempt. She told Mr. 

VOL. III. M 
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Gridstone so, calmly,. yet firtnly. For a little 
while, she said, she would ask the shelter of his 
house. Her purpose was to seek for any situation 
in which she might win her daily bread and strive 
to save the money that she owed him. It would 
be many years before she conld hope to do so— it 
might never be in her power — but he must remem- 
ber that he had been pleased to bestow his bounty 
upon her unasked, and that his having done so 
could give him no claim to regulate her life or 
control its actions. If he would help her to carry 
out these resolutions, good ; if not, she had friends 
yet who would. 

The thought of these friends, of one in particular, 
whose strong arms had held her, on whose warm 
breast she had once slumbered, could not but 
strengthen her. Now and then a wild hope pos- 
sessed her that he would yet give her back the 
happiness that she had lost. It was a poor, sickly 
hope at the best, and soon dispelled, but imtil he 
told her that its indulgence was wrong, she would 
continue to take from it what little passing com* 
fort it had the power to give her. 

He had written to her, as I have said. His letter 
reached h6r when she lay crushed and stunned 
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amid the wreck of her shattered hopes and hap- 
piness. It was short and yague, but, had it only 
held one word, that word would have sufficed to 
dispel a fear, which his strangely altered manner 
had chilled her with, and to let in light 'and hope 
upon her. For that one word, whatever it had 
been, would have read to her poor hungry eyes 
* Friend.' It mattered not what letters his pen 
had written, they could have assumed no othef 
formation in her eyes. 'Friend!' And think 
what that word must convey to her ! Without 
that treasure, the richest, greatest man is poorer 
than the meanest beggar on God's earth that 
possesses it — ^and this is why the most success- 
fal villany can never confer happiness on its 
prosperous professor; for such a man may stifle 
conscience, forget the past, and dread no future, 
but he dare trust himself to no real friendship. 
How priceless, then, think you, should the beggar 
in all else deem it ! 

He had written to her simply thus, when he 
began the search whose success would be the 
certain ruin of the hope he had so long and wildly 
cherished. For he knew that, were he to give her 
back the happiness that she had lost, it would be 
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Campbell Goodeve who would share it, and not 
he: — 

* Deab Ellen, — I want you to consider what 
passed between us the other day at the Charity as for 
the present unsaid. I am not satisfied yet with 
the meaning that we placed upon my old friend's 
letter. I ought to have satisfied myself about it 
twenty years ago; I am trying to do so now. 
Meanwhile, until I speak again, and finally forbid 
it, if you feel the want of hope, indulge it. And, 
good reason as you seem to have, and have to do so, 
believe nothing that they say against me yet' 

She put this letter into Gridstone's hand frankly, 
when that gentleman began to say something 
the reverse of flattering of its writer. * He bids 
me believe nothing that is said against him, Mr. 
Gridstone,' she said. *Will you, if you please, 
spare me the pain of doubting you ?' 

* My dear Miss Barker,' said Gridstone, leaning 
back after he had read the letter, with a hearty 
laugh, 'what I could tell you, if I pleased, of 
this Steele, or Wayland, or any other of the score 
of names he has disgraced, would make you drop 
that piece of paper which his hand has touched 
as if it scorched you.' 
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' He has been trae to me ' — she litile knew how 
tnie indeed — 'and rather than doubt him, Mr. 
Gridstone, I am prepared to disbeHeve you now/ 

*Dare you challenge me to the proof, Miss 
Barker?' he asked, his face flushing a little. 

* No,' she said, quietly, * he is not here to meet 
it. Have you done with me ? May I go now ?' 
ehe asked, patiently. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and, with a smile, 
turned to the squire, who stood uncomfortably by. 

* Our young friend, Samuel, has spoken plainly 
enough?' 

'You have for him,' she said. *I thank Mr. 
Craven for a forbearance that is not due to your 
example.' 

He turned to the squire, with a scornful, piti- 
less look. 'I have spoken for you, eh?' he 
said. ' Have I said enough, my friend, or shall I 
say more? Tell me, have I explained to Miss 
Barker sufficiently why your suit is one that you 
must press upon her by all, or any means in your 
power?' 

He came forward with more manliness than 
usual, and interrupted him. ' No, I can say for 
myself all that is necessary, but I would not have 
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said it here or now. However he forces me to it 
Miss Barker, I know nothing of the language of 
passion. Acting upon it comes easier. You do not 
blame me ? If 1 wish to be master now, it is that 
you may be mistress later. It may seem a shame, 
I know, but they say that all is fair in love as in 
war, and I only take that advantage of my oppor- 
tunities that ninety-nine men out of a hundred in 
my place would.' 

' I dare say,' she said, not very angry with the 
poor squire ; * and I give you again the answer 
that no true woman in ten thousand would shrink 
from making.' 

* And you understand,' said Gridstone, ' that, if 
it is given a week hence you seal their fate?' 
They had been speaking of the Goodeves pre- 
viously, and his hand rested, as he spoke, upon a 
heap of papers that concerned them. 

* No time will alter my mind. It is hard for 
them, but Heaven will help them to bear it, as it 
will me ;' and without another word she left them. 

He turned to Craven, who was wiping his white 

lips, with a smile. * It is a shame, Gridstone,' 

said the younger man. 

* It is,' said Mh Gridstone. * If ever I were dis- 
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posed to let an oath pass unquestioned I should in 
this instance, Samjael.' 

' You — ^you planned it, mind !' the squire's trem- 
bling lips stammered * It may vex you to be told 
so, but, I say, it was all your thought and doing.' 

* Vex me, why ? I can repent so easily. I have 
but to ring this bell ' (as he spoke he did so), ' and 
to send and ask for the pleasure of Miss Barker's 
company for five minutes longer, and what I have 
done for you I can — ^undo for her. Da I understand 
that is your wish. Craven ? You will oblige me by 
deciding promptly, as I hear Lydia's footsteps 
already.' 

She was at the door, indeed, before he could 
speak. She stood there while the squire laid a 
heavy hand on Boger's arm, and his white lips 
stammered, * No, no, I did not mean it. You — 
you're always so quick and hard upon a fellow, 
Gridstone.' 

*Lydia,' said Mr. Gridstone, quietly, *I have 
got a little journey to make to-night, on business 
of the first importance. May I depend upon your 
being good enough to pack the few things I shall 
require, as usual, and to see that a fly is here in 
time for the mail train this evening?' 
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' Gridstone,' said the squire, as she closed the 
door, * is it this — ^this little business of ours you're 
going on ?' 

He nodded smilingly, * Yes.' 

* You — ^you won't throw me over, Gridstone ?' 

* My dear Samuel,' said Roger, in his gayest, 
most assuring manner, *you need be under no 
alarm. I can't,, upon my honour. It's the 
strangest thing in the world, I do believe, but, 
without the least interest in you. Craven — ^nay, 
with a considerable personal repugnance for you, 
which I have never given you any reason to doubt, 
I yet find myself under the necessity of giving 
all this trouble to myself and others to secure you 
a fortune and a wife. Strange, now, isn't it ?' 

It sounded very strange to one, at least, who 
heard it. * Lord forgive me !' said Lydia, as she 
stole away from the door; *but I couldn't have 
helped listening then if Boger had been Blue- 
beard, and the safety of my foolish head depended 
on my keeping my ears shut. And where is he 
going to, I wonder ? It's about my dear, and I must 
know, come what will. What am I going to do ? 
oh, what am I going to do ? I've got into busi- 
ness again, and he warned me not He'U find 
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me out and punish me, as he said he would. But 
I can't help it,' said Lydia, stifling a sob and 
wiping the tears from her eyes. * I said I would 
be true and faithful to her, and I'll dare and bear 
the worst, and welcome, for my poor dear's sake.' 
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CHAPTER VIL 

MB. BOGEB GBIDSTONE's LONG ABM. 

Mb. Capstick's way home from East Audley 
Street and Steele's lay for some little distance 
together, and so long as it did they agreed to 
keep one anoliier company. Mr. Gapstick indeed 
lived near the ^shop/ he told his companion, 
and about the ' shop/ meaning thereby the office 
of Mimpriss and Son, in Clement's Inn, Mr. 
Gapstick was more willing to be commmiicatiYe 
just then than he might have been found next 
morning when the eflfects of the firm's wine had 
passed away. Gapstick was respectably sober, 
' but he had a habit among the rest, for which the 
jmuor partner's old wine must undoubtedly be 
held accountable, of making a lunge at intervals 
during their walk at the lappet of his companion's 
coat, and bringing him up under a lamp-post, or 
at a street comer, whenever he had a question to 
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anBwer or a remark to make. It was strange, too, 
that upon these occasions he never failed to attri- 
bute the consequent delay in their homeward pro- 
gress to Captain Steele; and after keeping him 
stationary for five or ten minutes, as the case 
might be, he would say reproachfully, and perhaps 
a little irritably, * I say, if it's the same to you, 
hadn't we better be getting on now ?' 

* Well,' lie admitted, on one of these occasions, 
' ours is an odd shop, I allow. Captain Steele, but 
we get on very well, I promise you. We're not 
heard of so much as some firms are. you know. 
We never went in for that sort of thing ; but you 
go to Coutts's, or Drummond's, or whoever the 
people may be you bank with, and say, ^^ I say, 
DOW, do you happen to know anything against a 
firm in Clement's Inn of the name of Mimpriss ?" 
and hear what they'll tell you about us, that's alL 
You see. Captain Steele,' he said i^ain, ^ we're 
family men, we are, and we don't care to have to 
do with anything unless it's of a domestic nature, 
as I may say, and on a large scale. Lord, now ! 
you'd never think, if I didn't tell you, what 
ticklish matters family affairs on a great scale are, 
and what a lot of our doctoring they requira It's 
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in the order of things, no doubt, and we look for 
it as a doctor does for a seasonable run of measles 
or a scarlatina now and then.' 

* Of course,' assented Captain Steele. 

* And you'd be surprised, now, what an alarming 
number of epidemics good estates are liable to, 
Captain Steele. In their most healthy condition 
they're always liable to be taken with a fit of 
building at the extremities, or to have a new tithe 
assessment, or land-tax readjustment interfere 
with their digestion, when they are obliged to 
call us in. These are matters of course, you 
know ; but in addition they are pretty sure at one 
time or other to be unsettled by infancies, entails, 
marriage settlements, and partitions— to say no- 
thing of an occasional stroke of lunacy or a linger-^ 
ing minority.' 

Steele laughed, and tried in vain to detach him- 
self from Mr. Capstick, or to move that gentleman 
from under the lamp-post, 

* And it's a curious thing to a non-professional 
man, no doubt ; but there's a wonderful similarity 
in the treatment we adopt You have read Gil 
Bias, Captain Steele ?' 

* Yes, years ago.' 
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* You remember Dr. Sangrado and his one pre- 
scription for every ailment under the sun — ^Bleed 
freely, and then administer hot water copiously. 
Well now, there is this difference between his 
system and our people's. Our patients get them- 
selyes .into hot water first, and then you see they 
come to us, and we bleed them. Curious, isn't it ?' 

' Very,' said Steele, shortly. 

*But I say, it's getting late. If it's all the 
same to jou, hadn't we better be moving, Captain 
Steele?' At the comer of the next street, by 
which time, as before, he had fallen a little in 
arrear, he hooked himself on to Captain Steele's 
coat, and brought him up again. 

^I say, it's curious, isn't it, that 1 should be 
talking to you about the shop and our people so 
freely ? But, upon my soul. Captain Steele, I feel 
almost as much interested in putting you up to a 
thing or two as if you were one of our most pro- 
mising articled clerks. I do, indeed.' 

It seemed a pity not to make some use, if ever 
so slight, of Mr. Capstick's favour, and so Steele 
said : ' You mentioned a name this evening that 
I know something of — Gridstone, of Guiltcross. 
He is well known to your people, I suppose ?* 
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Mr. Gapstick was suddenly cautious, and re- 
ferring to the time of night a little reproachfully^ 
suggested, as a family man, would it not be as 
wuH, i£ it disagreed with no particular view ol 
Captain Steele upon the subject, to push on* 
They knew Gridstone very well, he, howevej*, said, 
a. little later. He had a fair connection for the 
country, and had been mixed up in several good 
enough estates in his time. But he divulged even 
this unwillingly, and it wasn't until they had 
reached Eed Lion Street, down which Mr. Cap- 
stick's way lay, that he took hold of Steele's coat 
confidentially again, and whispered, ^ I take quite 
an interest in you, upon my soul. Captain Steele. 
It's surprising to me, because every one who 
knows Gapstick will tell you that if he has a fault 
it is excessive caution. You asked about Grid- 
stone just now ; you won't repeat it, of course, but 
I don't mind telling you what we think of him.' 
And Gapstick raised his mouth to his com- 
panion's ear, and whispered, mysteriously, 'He's 

# 

got a long arm. Captain Steele ! There, now ; if 
you are at all in a hurry don't think of me. I'm 
a&aid you'll be very late. Good-bye, God bless 
you I' And he left Mr. Gapstick standing before 
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the lamp-post at the corner of the street, looking 
at it critically, as if he could not quite make up his 
mind whether he should walk round it or en- 
deavour to charge through it 

As St^e walked down Holbom he could not 
help smiling at the little help he had received 
from Mimpriss and Son, or Mr. Capstick. And 
yet he was not a little dispirited at his want of 
success, and inclined to look despondingly upon 
his future prospects. * A long arm, ehi?' he said, 
repeating Mr. Gapstick's caution ; * I darB say, and 
a strong. I'd better not have quarrelled with it, 
perhaps. I'm a likely sort of fellow to take up a 
matter like this and butt my way to it as if nothing 
harder than Bussian steel and gray fiieze coats 
lay between it and my hand. But, after all, it's 
dear as day that he would have forced a quarrel 
on me, and that no forbearance of mine could 
have averted it And if I can get at nothing 
more here in the next day or two, I'll look for it 
without delay in Belgium.' 

Judging fipom the poor success of his search 
hitherto, longer delay, indeed, seemed little likely 
to help him. He had made his way cautiously to 
some few whom he remembered to have been 
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Giayen's companions and Mends. They wero 
strangely altered, as I have said before. One or 
two had married county fortunes, and grown stout 
and very silent, and not a little shy — obviously 
timid of showing common civility to an old 
comrade lest it should be mistaken for a proffer 
of hospitality, and closed with on the spot. He 
could get nothing from these. He found another 
or so in the very arm-chairs of the clubs he had 
last seen JLljem in, or leaning against the same post 
at Tattersall's, sucking the same straw, almost in 
the same dress, with the padding a trifle more ap- 
parent, perhaps, and the whiskers a little grayer 
and more frostbitten. Otherwise they were but 
little changed, used the familiar slang, swore the 
same oaths, and, for conversation, emitted the 
same filth he had remembered them to have done 
twenty years ago. He found these, on the whole, 
rather inclined to laugh at him and his purpose. 
* Ean away with a girl, eh ? which girl. Way- 
land? Why, me, Georgy Craven ran away 

with a score in the few years I knew him.' 
Another candid gentleman, whom he found in a 
shady street, up two pair of stairs, and with whom 
— it not being Sunday — he had considerable 
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difficulty in obtaining an interview, broke out with 
an oath — * Ean away with her, did he ? By dash, 
I wish I couldj I'd run away with the pig-faced 
woman if I could get rid of this dashed gout 
And what have you got to do with it, Wayland, 
eh ? By dash, who'd have thought of your turning 
up again ? I thought you were under the daisies 
long ago — dash it, man, we all did ! Will you dine 
with me? No! dash it, you're wise. It had 
better be the other way. I'll dine with you any 
Sunday — next, if you like.' 

He had got no more than this, you see, in these 
and other ways. It was little enough. Had he 
done wrong, he thought, as he walked along, in 
writing to EUen, and inspiring her with some 
yague hope of rescue he might never be able to 
give her ? Might it not have been better to have 
left it to time and Heaven to bring her comfort 
and resignation ? And, after all, was his objection 
to her marriage with Craven altogether honest, or 
did he grudge him or any other the happiness 
denied to him ? And at the best, even if he 
found George Craven's place of refuge, and could 
lead her to his and her mother's grave, what, save 
bitter pain and humiliation, could be&U her there ? 

VOL. III. N 
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He had better not have stiired in the matter, 
perhaps. If it had not been for Gridstone's 
palpable intrigaes, and his evident determination 
to break with him, at all hazards, rather than 
be questioned about £llen, he would never, he 
thought, have entered on this 'search. But as the 
recollection of that recurred to him, it strengthened 
his impression that what Gridstone had to conceal 
it was right that Ellen should know, and made 
him resolute to cany the search abroad. He was 
only losing time here, he said to himself; he had 
better start for Belgium at once. He had quite 
forgotten by this time the long arm of which Mr. 
Capstick gave him warning, and had no thought — 
how should he ? — ^that just then it hung above him 
ready to strike. 

As he turned into the street near the Charity, 
in which he lodged, he felt a hand laid upon his 
arm, and looking down, saw in the moonlight 
— ^it was a quiet, out-of-the-way street, and there 
were but few gas-lamps — ^a little sinister figure 
with a dark, unshaven, Jewish face. 

* I beg your pardon, Cap'en,' he said, ' I'm afraid 
I've frightened you. A good many genl'men is 
took like that at the touch of my hand, although 
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it is a little one.' For, with all his effoits to be 
calm, Captain John Steele was shaking like a 
lea£ 

* You know me, Cap'en, eh ? we're quite old 
friends. I'm little Mosse ; Amos Mosse of Budd's, 
you know.' 

* Yes, I know you, Mosse,' said Steele, recover- 
ing himself; * but are you sure you haven't made 
some mistake ?' 

' No mistake, Cap'en. You'd see, if there was 
light enough to read this little dockiment| that it 
was quite correct.' 

* What is it for, Mosse?* 

* Nothing to speak of, Cap'en; quite an in- 
si'nificant affair — ^ninety-six five ten — you'll be 
out to breakfast to-morrow.' 

' And who has done this, Mosse ?' 

* Who is the judgment creditor, Cap'en ? Well, 
you see, it's on a bill that's gone out of your mind, 
I dare say, long ago, and at the suit of Boger 
Gridstone.' 

* Boger Gridstone,' he said, with a great start ; 
and the strong muscles throbbed and knotted them- 
selves as they would have done if that foe with the 
long, strong arm had stood before him. 
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' Cap'en,' said the voice below him, * would you 
like me to 'ail a cab ? 

* No, we will walk, Mosse/ 

^ And so we will, Cap'en,' said the little man, 
putting his best leg forward, manfully. * Ah ! you 
aint forgot the way, I see.' 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

AT THE SIGN OP THE * SHERIFFS* ARMS.' 

He had not forgotten the way. It had been a 
familiar one to him, a stage on the road to ruin 
that he had trodden more than once years back. 
All that time recurred to his mind, as he walked 
through the quiet streets, westward again — ^its folly, 
riot and shame — and withal came a feeling that, 
struggle against the consequences as he might, they 
were but the certain deyelopment of the seed 
sown then ; and that it could not possibly bear 
other or less bitter fruit As, indeed, it could not 
possibly. 

The blow which that long, strong arm had dealt 
him was a heavy and a telling one. The first 
ayailable moment of reflection, after he had shaken 
off the stunning sensation that followed it, satisfied 
him of this : at every step he took on his way to 
Rudd's he became more conscious of it When 
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he reached that strange hostelry of the ' Sheriffs' 
Arms/ and declining every other offer of accom- 
modation asked for a room in which he might be 
left alone, and pulling a chair to the table 
took off his neckerchief and coUar, and leant his 
he€ul upon his hands to think, coolly if he could, 
what had best be done, he had no hope whaterer 
of making further fight against his foe. This was 
defeat, and he accepted it as complete and ir- 
reversible. His only thought was how to make 
the best terms possible for himself, and those 
involved in his misfortune, and on those terms or 
any, indeed, to bring hostilities to a close. 

Strange! To think that he had crossed the 
threshold of this vile place on the last occasion 
fifteen years ago; that, fifteen years back, his 
head had rested on the table, and the pale dawn 
had flared drearily upon him, as it did now, 
through the barred window-frames. He thought 
of this as he looked round the room with a chill 
shudder. It was not a pleasant prospect, I dare 
say ; but I will attempt no close description of it, 
though I can assert that Captain John Steele, as a 
part of that prospect, was not at all a pleasant 
feature in it, in his tumbled evening dress, with 
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the city's wan, imcertain sun, that elsewhere — 
at Guiltcross say — was rising fresh and rosy, with 
a smile so warm that the drops from the lark's 
dewy wings that rose to meet it could never have 
reached the ground, but must have been dried up 
as they fell — sinking on the bent head, prematurely, 
though not with honour, gray. 

Yes ! fifteen years ago the way of the life he 
led had brought him to this place. Then, as now, 
he had looked back upon its course from the forced 
quiet and pause of that opportunity, and seen how 
surely, if deviously, it had tended to this goal, and 
seen too, whither, if followed &rther, it must still 
farther lead him. Fifteen years ago his head had 
fallen forward on his hands, and every thought 
and feeling that wrung his heart at present filled it 
then, with one other he had no room for now, 
and that other, hope. The difference which he 
found those years to have wrought in him was 
this — ^that whereas then he could resolve to break 
with the past and look forward to a future, now 
he could see none before him. The virtue which 
it takes us longest of all to learn is but a negative 
one after all, and is never reached while hope 
remains. Endurance, patience, courage, are 
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terms in which a limit to passive suffering and a 
hope of fature action are implied ; but resignation 
is blankly, drearily hopeless. 

It was no pleasant retrospect, over the way of 
those later fifteen years. Why should he dwell 
upon it ? why recall the resolutions of amendment 
promised then, so quickly laid aside ? the broken 
words of prayer invoking aid that, when it came, 
was found unwelcome ? And yet he must recall 
them, if but to satisfy himself that this was their 
certain natural result. He had not kept one of 
those poor promises and resolutions that, coming 
back here after so many years, he found lying 
dusty and neglected where he had made and left 
them. Even Ellen Barker, whom he had thought 
to help, his aid had injured. Well ! she would be 
better without him ; he could be no friend for her. 
It was a wicked shame, he felt, that he had ever 
allowed her hand to rest in his, her pure face to 
touch his stained, dishonoured lips. Wearied at 
last with these and other self-reproaching thoughts, 
he threw himself upon the dingy sofa, and slept 
heavily. 

The sun was high when he woke, stiff and unre- 
freshed. He rang the bell and asked for a cup of 
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tea, and materiab for writing. It was necessaiy 
to do something ; he conld not remain here long. 
But when he had paper and ink before him he 
could not decide what course to take, but sat be- 
fore them irresolute, making a heartier meal of the 
feather of his pen than of the break&st that lay 
neglected at his side. One thing only was dear- 
he must not let Philip Western know of his pre- 
dicament, or the honest fellow would be making 
some mad effort for his delivery altogether dispro- 
portionate to his strength. He knew his loyalty. 
He would not hesitate, he knew, to storm his prison 
if he could only hope to get at him through its thick 
walls, brick by brick. What should he do? He still 
possessed a friend or so whose purses would, he knew, 
be open to his want. Had he better write to them 
at once, or place his affairs in some other hands 
more practised than his own ? He was consider- 
ing whether it would be worth while to apply to his 
light-hearted host of yesterday for advice, and 
wondering whether Capstick's interest in him was 
likely to have survived the night, when his atten- 
tion was attracted by the sound of eager footsteps 
on the stairs without, and the very man he had 
resolved should know nothing of his mishap came 
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tumbling in with outstretched hands and whimsi- 
cally affected face, followed by Louis Hardway. 

The librarian ran across the room to his friend. 
* My poor Jack,' he cried, * what in the world does 
this mean?' 

* How did you find me out, Phil ?' asked the other, 
too astonished to answer him. 

* It was Hardway's doing. Jack. You've got a 
neighbour who takes an interest in you it seems. 
She saw that you were watched, and when night 
came and you did not pass her window on your 
way home as usual, she grew anxious, and took 
courage to come to Louis about you. He knew 
that you were dining out, Jack; but what she 
told him made him anxious too, and he went to 
your room intending to sit up for you. And when 
the day broke, he came and knocked me up, and 
we set to work to find you, Jack — ^never mind how, 
and here we are.' 

* I might have guessed it, Phil,' said the other, 
not a little touched ; ' and I thought to have kept 
it from you.' 

* Who has done this, Jack ?' 

* Gridstone, of course,' he said. 
*Is it for — for very much?' 
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' Yes, and no— but it might as well have been a 
thousand for any hope I have of meeting it' 

* What do you think of doing, Jack ?' asked the 
librarian. 

* I was asking myself that question when you 
came, Phil, and I couldn't get an answer to it. 
Gray would help me, I know, but he is out of town.* 

* Jack,' said the librarian, * will you give me to* 
day before you do anything? I don't know whether 
I can do much, but I should like to try. I may 
by some chance. If one starts for Palestine, one 
may reach Eome, you know. Tou'U lose no time 
of any consequence.' 

' PM,' said the other, laying his hand upon his 
friend's arm, * I must say no to that firmly. I — I 
can't take money from you, old friend.' 

* No, that's true enough Jack,' said the librarian, 
with a rueful smile. * Tou can't indeed. Jack ; I 
have none for you to take.' 

* You know what I mean. You're going to do 
something rash for me ? There ! for Heaven's sake, 
don't trifle with me, Philip. I' — and his voice 
broke — * I'm afraid just now I cannot stand it.' 

* Jack,' said the librarian, impressively, * if, when 
I come back to you this evening, you should find 
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that I have done anything outrageously unselfish, 
you may knock me down and welcome. So ! it's a 
bargain then, and you will give me my whim. And 
now for yourself. We've brought you some things. 
Get out of these confounded black clothes, Jack, 
and put on a collar. By Jove ! if I were an histo- 
rical painter it would be worth my while to buy you 
out of this confounded place on the strength of the 
famous model you would make for somebody, say 
Charles the First on the morning of his execution.' 

He smiled very ruefully, * 1 dare say I do look 
an object^' he said. * I don't feel very happy, you 
see, Phil. I — ^I say, old fSriend, you'd better leave 
me, after alL It was sure to come to this, you 
see. There's nothing you can do will save it As 
I have sown I must look to reap.' 

* Good,' said Philip Western, firmly. * As you 
have sown you shall reap, Jack. And to begin 
with, you don't expect the man whose life you 
saved to leave you now ?' 

The prematurely gray head sunk again suddenly. 
* Philip,' said the broken voice, * don't try me too 
much. I — ^I'm afraid I'm a little weak just now, 
old friend.' 

So the librarian, who had no time to lose, he 
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knew, bustled about the room, setting Louis his 
lesson before he started. *I'm going to leave 
Hardway with you, Steele,* he said ; ' you must 
give the boy some brealdiast ; he's hungry as a 
hunter, of course. We had a sharp time of it 
running you to earth, I can tell you, Jack. And 
you'd better take this opportunity of breakfasting 
yourself. You look as if it might do you good. 
And here's an odd volume of Don Quixote I 
snatched up for you; and Louis has brought a 
pack of cards and a cribbage-board. Seeing that 
you have neither of you a spare shilling to lose, 
I leave them with you with perfect willingness.* 
He had beckoned Louis to the doorway, and whis- 
pered to him there, ' Don't let him tJdnhy my boy. 
If he is very obstinate, send for some wine ; it's 
sure to be bad enough, and make him drunk or 
stupid ; do you hear ? and be sure you meet me at 

the library at seven.' 

' I'll not forget, Mr. Western,' said Louis, cheerily. 
t) * And if this scheme of mine fails,' said the 
librarian, * make up your mind for something despe- 
rate, my boy. By Jove ! I'll stick at nothing for 
the poor dear fellow. We'll stop the mail, or rob 
a church ; and, by-the-by, Louis, there ought to be 
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no great risk in the latter adventure, if there's the 
same law for bishops and laity aUke.' 

Louis Hardway was punctual to his appoint- 
ment with the librarian. He waited in Philip's 
room for some time, however, before he heard the 
well-known step fall lightly on the stair, and the door 
being flung open, PhiUp Western came scampering 
in. He threw his stick one way, his hat another ; 
he performed the strangest, wildest pas teui ote. 
dance upon the threshold, then running at the 
young surgeon, shook him by the shoulders as if he 
intended to hustle out of his body what little life 
the Provincid's small-sword had left there. Nor 
did this active exertion prove a suflScient vent for 
the librarian's high spirits. He caught up hia hat 
and sent it spinning across the room at the bust of 
Lord Bacon over the bookshelves ; he sounded a 
hurrah that startled the Oldboys smoking in the 
square below, so much that two pipes at least 
dropped to the ground from their frightened Kps ; 
he challenged Louis to single combat on the spot, 
and that being declined, suggested leap-frog in its 
stead, and forced the young surgeon to give him a 
back, then and there. Fortunately, this final 
achievement exhausted him, for, his leg catching 
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Louis's head, he fell over the fire-irons somewhat 
awkwardly, and gathering himself up on the 
hectrthrag, sat there rabbing his shins, while Louis 
rolled on to the nearest chair in a fit of irrepres- 
sible laughter. 

* I — ^I hope you're not hurt, Mr, Western,' he 
found breath to say, at last 

' Confound you I' said the librarian, in an injured 
tone of voice ; * it wasn't my fault ; you — ^you 
should have tucked in your tuppenny, Hardway.' 

'I'm Tery sorry, sir/ said Louis, and then he 
was taken with another seizure of laughter. 

' I say, take care,' said Philip, from the hearth- 
rug. * You'll be opening that confounded small- 
sword wound of yours, my boy. But laugh on — ^it 
won't hurt you, I dare say. It was allowed to kill 
once, just to give it the zest of danger, I suppose, 
and make its enjoyment perfect' 

^ You have been suocessfiil, Mr. Western, I can 
see,' said Louis, wiping his eyes. ' We needn't run 
any risk of transportation or penal servitude to- 
night, sir.' 

* No ; come along to the poor fellow. I've got 
the cab waiting for us at the gate. Give me a 
hand, my boy ;' and, with Hard way's help, the 
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librarian raised himself from the hearthmg. 
' What's that ?' 

'A letter for Captain Steele. It came while 
we were away, I suppose. It's got the Guiltcross 
posi^mark, you see. We had better take it to 
him, eh ?' 

' Yes ; make haste. I'll tell you what I have 
been doing, and how I did it, Louis, as we go 
along.' 

The upshot of what he had to teU was simply 
this. He had been no less a distance than to 
Guiltcross and back since he left Louis outside 
Steele's prison-chamber. He went alone to the 
Bank, and sent in his name to Mrs. Cockerton. It 
cost him such an effort to get an interview with 
the ancient banker that, by the time he found 
himself in her presence, he had lost all confidence 
in the success of his mission ; so that, in answer 
to her somewhat angry question, * Why had he 
forced himself upon her T he could only stammer 
out such a broken explanation of his errand as to 
make it still more unintelligible to her. 

'I've scraped together all I can,' he said, in 
conclusion ; ' and it's short of the sum he wants by 
Heaven knows how much. I'm not a bank 
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director, or a trustee, or I'd be a fraudulent one 
for him, upon my honour. If I were clever 
enough, and my fingers had not grown so stiff and 
awkward, Fd steal to save him, Mrs. Cockerton !' 

' You would, eh ?' said the old lady, laying her 
hand upon the ledger by "her side firmly, * John, 
stay in the room with me and this very candid 
visitor of mine, if you please. And tell me, if you 
can, what in the world he means ?' 

The grave serving-man, who had acquired a 
great reputation in Guiltcross for sense, which was 
attributable entirely to his talent for silence, 
looked critically at Philip, and gave it as his im- 
pression that Mr. Western's excitement was due to 
drink. But Mrs. Cockerton knew better than 
that 

, ^Nonsense, don't be a fool, John,' she said, 
shortly. * You've only one idea in your head,' which 
was pretty true. Then she turned to tibe librarian, 
who spoke more calmly now. 

'You have forgotten me, Mrs. Cockerton, of 
eourse ? My name is Philip Western, and I am 
John Steele's friend.' 

'Steele!' she said; 'Steele! — one name is as 
little familiar to me as the other.' 

VOL. III. o 
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' Ah !' he cried, ' I had forgotten. You know 
him better by the name of Wayland, Mrs. Cocker- 
ton.' 

* Yes, of course ; I remember now. And what 
ofhimr 

* I have left him in pain and peril, Mrs. Cocker- 
ton,* he cried ; ' in loss of liberty and distress of 
mind. I am his greatest creditor, Mrs. Cockerton, 
and all I owe him is a worthless life, that, do what 
I may with it, I can't make worth a hundred 
pounds. He saved it years ago, dear Jack, once, 
twice, Mrs. Cockerton. I should have been drowned 
at Naples but for his strong arms. I should have 
died at Borne of fever but for his tender cara 
He nursed me, Heaven bless him ! like a woman. 
The only thing he ever forgot to do for me was to 
give me my medicine, and therefore I lived.' The 
poor librarian, excited, not by drink, but by long 
fasting, the journey he had made, and the fancied 
destruction of his hopes of aid from Mrs. Cocked- 
ton's fall purse, was no longer master of himself, 
but went on to give a rambling account of the 
debt he owed his poor friend, and the sorry pros- 
pect he ever had of paying it. 

The old lady interrupted him. * Stay, I begin 
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to haye some reoollection of yott You came here 
once before, on another errand of John's ?' 

* It is no errand of his this time, Mrs. C!ocker- 
ton/ said the librarian ; ' I dared not tell him of 
my purpose, or he would have forbidden it, I 
know.* 

^ I dare say,' she said, with her strange smile : 
^he had an obstinate temper, John had. And 
his fiiends found it always harder to help, than 
his enemies to injure, him. I know your friend 
well, you see. And I have an interest in him, as 
you supposed. John, you may go now. Mr. 
Western, if you really want to do John Wayland 
service, you wiU endeavour to compose yourself, 
and tell me what his present need is, and what 
you came here expecting me to do.' 

It took some time telling, for Phihp Western, 
having occasion to allude to the quarrel that 
existed between his Mend and Boger Gridstone, 
had, in answer to Mrs. Oockerton's inquiries, to 
explain its origin. The old lady*s vigorous mind 
soon grasped it, and her strong will, once bent 
to the rescue of her favourite, made light of the 
difficulties in its way. 

'But, lookye, Mr. Western,' she said, after 
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they had been hasy talking together, and it was 
decided that she would help him, ' I must not be 
seen in this. Chir house can do nothing openly 
against Boger Gridstone. I must have your Wlp 
in the matter. You will not refuse to submit to 
my conditions ?' 

'You dear golden fairy, no!' cri^dthe librariiin, 
seizing, the ancient^ wrinkled hand, and kissing it 
with fervour. 

They were simple aiid unimportant enough, 
these conditions ; having reference mainly to the 
chaonel through which the money should seem to 
reach Steele; and within an hour the delighted 
librarian was spinning through the clear summer 
air Londonward, with the price of his dear iriend's 
ransom in his pocket. 

Somewhere on the ground-floor of Rudd's, 
Philip found a very dirty individual, who repre- 
sented the sheriffs, by whose authority Captain 
John Steele was held in durance, and who was 
willing and able to exchange their prisoner for a 
sufficiently bulky roll of Mrs. Cockerton's bank 
notes. That business done, the librarian ran up^ 
stSLirs and threw open wide the door of the prison to 
liie poor captive, and, by such signs, rather than by 
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any words he was just then able to utter, gaye him 
to imderstand that he was free. 

He, too, was affected deeply, and the hand he 
held out to his Mend was cold, and trenibled 
painfully in his grasp. 

' Dear Jack,' said the librarian, when he could, 
and with a startled look at the white, contorted 
face, * we may go away directly, if you wilL You 
are free, and you need not knock me down, I 
assure you. Jack.' 

^ Hush, Phil !' said the soldier, catching hold of 
Westem-s arm, with a very pale face, ajid a scared 
looked around; ^ thank GK)d, you have come at 
last ! I don't think I could have drawn my breath 
in this place muoh longer. It was bad enou^ 
with the Bussians, but this is horrible I I ought 
not to have been left alone.' He was trembling 
riolentiy as he spoke. ^ There! nevermind; did 
you say we might aU go directly? Yes; then 
get me out into the free air, for Heaven's sake, 
Philip, before you say another word.' 

They were glad enough to comply with his re- 
quest and to hurry him down the craasy staircase 
out. of the ominous place. Mr. Amos Mosse was 
liAngiTig about the doorway ready to give them 
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good-bye affably, but the little man — who had a 
heart, for all his occiipation — ^fell back at sight of 
his late prisoner, and let him pass misped. 

^ Jem/ he said to a companion, who seemed 
curled up in a comer of the room as if it were his 
kennel, * what was it we used to hear Time called 
when we were at school together T 

* Time I blest if I know,' snarled the other. 

' They called it a eater of things in general, 
did'ntthey?' 

^ Did they ? — ^throw in something to drink, and, 
by George I I wish I was Time with all my heart' 

^ It's made a hearty meal on him, I take, it Jem, 
Time has. Why, when I first remember taking 
the Cap'en yonder he was one of the coollest, 
pluckiest sweUs in town, and look at him now, 
Jem!' 

It was a cool night, and a fresh breeze swept 
down from the low clouds to meet them, as they 
came out of the spunging-house. The cab that 
had brought the librarian and Louis thither was at 
the door, waiting to take them to the Charity. 
But Steele said, in a low voice, ' Send it away, 
Philip, please. I had so much rather walk, if you 
wOl let me.' 
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* Of course you would ; I might have faiown it,' 
said the librarian, with a little self-reproach. And 
as they walked by a quiet by-way into the city 
he found that the trembling hand lay less heavily 
upon his arm, and that the bowed head grew more 
eirect. By the time that they had reached the 
Charity, whither Louis had preceded them, and 
where they found — ^thanks to his and Miss Pid- 
grief s busy hands — ^a little feast prepared for 
them, he was himself again, and could bear to 
hear Philip's story of his release. 

* God bless her V he said of Mrs. Cockerton ; 
' she was very good to me and mine, years back. 
But I have no right to take her bounty. I shall 
never be able to repay her, Phil.' 

' And she was very impatient about that, too. 
Jack,' said the librarian. ' I was to be sure and say 
that she expected to be paid, and soon.' 

* Heaven help me. Western ! and I am so poor.' 
^ '^ Tell John," she said, '' that he must come and 

thank me ; I shall see him then." Ah ! Jack, it is 
the sight of your face, the sound of your voice, 
that your old &iend wants, not the colour and 
chink of your guineas.' 

' That's true,' said the soldier, thinking of hex. 
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and of the many tokens of her ftffection for hiin 
long years back. *I believe that with all my 
heart, Phi' 

• She gave me another message for yoil, Jack,' 
said Western, watching hiTn doubtfully. ' I was 
obliged to tell her of your tussle with Gridstone, 
and that for a time he had got yon down. " TeU 
John from me," she said, " that when his turn 
oomes, and his hand is on Boger Qridstone's throat, 
to retnember that I bid him show no more mercy 
than he would have had from him." ' 

He looked a little perplexed at hearing this, 
and niight be seen to put his hand before him 
upon the table and look at it doubtingly. ^Itis 
free again,' he said, after a little while ; ' but I had 
^ven the fighting up, Phil. The only thing that 
was left me when he tripped me up last night was 
to begin the search tmew abroad. But as I had 
failed here, so I should there most likely.' 

Just at this junctixre something reminded Lotiis 
Hardway of that letter he had been so careful to 
cmjry to Budd's and back, and so nearly forgotten 
to ddiver after all. B.e drew it from his pocket 
with a guilty blush and gave it to Steele. It was 
a curious epislde enough to look at, a mere scrap 
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of paper folded clumsily, and addressed in a 
cramped, old-fashioned hand to 'Captain John 
Steele, care of Oldboys' Charity, London.' Won- 
dering not a little who his correspondent could be, 
he broke the sprawling seal and opened it. It was 
fibort, just this, in a hand they none of them knew — 
'Boger has gone to Belgium about my poor, poor 
dear. God forgive me 1 Oh ! may He foi^ve me, 
but I said I would be true and faithful to her.' 

With a somewhat startled face, he gave the 
letter to Western, and waited silently for his 
oomment on it. And while he waited the hot 
blood began to flush in his veins again, and the. 
muscles to throb for action. 

^ What can this mean, Jack ?' asked the libra- 
rian. * It is from Gridstone's sister, of course ?' 

' Yes ; and it means that for some reason of his 
own, this feUow — ^the only man aUve I do believe 
wha knows where Craven's grave is — has started 
for it. It can mean nothing else, Phil. He lays 
me by the heels, you see, before he starts lest I 
should follow him. By Heaven ! Phil, what is to 
prevent me now?' 

The librarian was almost as excited as his 

friend. 
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' If there is a boat to-night to Antwerp, and I 
could catch it^ he would scarcely have twelve 
hours start of me. Tou have a Bradshaw handy, 
Western ?' 

He had, and they learnt from it that the steam- 
ship * Baron Osy ' left the Thames at daybreak for 
that port It took them so long finding this that 
there was barely time left for Steele to hurry to 
his rooms for what he wanted for the journey, and 
thence with aUhaste to the river-side. They both 
decided to go with him; they would be too 
excited to be able to sleep until they had seen him 
on board, they said, and fairly started. 

He was a very short time forcing what few 
tilings so old a campaigner needed into a port- 
manteau^ and then at once they made their way 
on foot tiu'ough the quiet city streets to the quays 
by the river-side. They walked at a brisk pace, 
and silently; Louis Hardway being particularly 
carefiil, for some reason, to take the lead. Sud- 
denly, as they rounded a somewhat sharp street 
comer, Louis turned round, and with an eager 
motion to them to be quite silent, stopped them. 
He had scarcely done so, when a figure turned 
the comer after them, and Mr. Gammage,- in a 
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miserably exhausted, breathless condition, ran up 
against them, almost into their arms. 

*Mr. Western,' said Louis, firmly, 'I am not 
quite sure enough of my muscles yet, will you 
oblige me by knocking this fellow down for me ?' 

The librarian did as he was bid on the instant, 
with much scientific skill, and Mr. Gammage 
rolled into the gutter. 

* Thank you. I warned him,' said the young 
surgeon, ' and he will do it. Captain Steele, this 
fellow, who is most in his place in the gutter, and 
had better lie there, has been set upon you by 
some one to watch and spy your movements. Tour 
neighbour told me, and I gave him notice of what 
would happen if it occurred again. You've no 
time to punish him as he deserves ; but he will 
understand that, if he gives us farther cause, to- 
night or at any fature time, Mr. Western, at my 
request^ will be quite delighted to repeat this 
lesson.' 

They left Mr. Gammage there and reached the 
wharf without further adventure. There was only 
time to see Steele on board. He shook Philip's 
hand warmly, and the librarian saw how erect 
and firm he had become again, and knew, by the 
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steady pressure of his hand, that it was nerved for 
Eoger Gridstone's benefit. *He hasn't much of 
a start after all, you see. I am close upon his 
heels. I tell you, Phil, he shall not take a step, 
over there without my knowledge. Good-bye. I 
wonder whether he hears my footsteps behind 
him, Phil r . 
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CHAPTER DL 

THE RUE DES PETJT8 BOTJLANGEES, BRUSSELS. 

Somewhere near the heart of the bustling, well- 
to-do little city of Brussels, within a few hundred 
yards or so of the place of the Hotel de Ville, yet so 
difficult of access therefipom that the shortest cut 
any stranger is likely to take will cost him half 
an hour's walking at least, one of a group of 
streets bearing provisional names, such, for instance, 
as ' Sweet-herbs,' ^ Tripe,' and * Herrings,' will be 
found the 'Eue des Petits Boulangers' — in 
English, literally, the Street of the Little 
Bakers. 

Above the door of one of the houses in this 
street is reared the wooden presentment of a 
Belgian sportsman, arrayed as foreign sportsmen 
equip themselves for the chase of larks and 
sparrows, in a costume that partakes equally of 
the uniform of a field-marshal and a Swiss church 
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beadle. This is the sign of the, by courtesy, 
* Hotel Chasseur Beige,' of which one Madame 
Callot was, at the date of this story, and I hope 
stiU is, the prosperous proprietor. 

The claim of the Chasseur Beige to rank as a 
hotel, or as anything, indeed, but quite a third-rate 
restaurant, would be conceded scornfully by the 
people at the Eoyal, Imperial, Flanders, France, 
or Universe in the Upper Town. But Madame 
Callot writes it on her cards boldly, and her 
guests support her in her pretensions. For if you 
can only afford to pay fifteen pence the night for 
chamber accommodation, and are glad to eat a 
two-franc dinner, it is as well to meet with both in 
a hotel as in a coffee-house ; while, to xmtravelled 
friends at home, the address ^Eue des Petits 
Boulangers ' is just as imposing as Place Koyale, 
or Eue Ducale. And indeed, granting always that 
you are young, poor, sufficiently pachydermatous, 
and that your nerve^of scent is not highly sensitive, 
you may satisfy your hunger far more effectually 
at Madame Callot's table than you are likely to do, 
let us say, at the famous and expensive Bestaurant 
Prevost, hard by, where the meagre cutlets 
of mutton are served with paper fiills about 
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their lean shanks, and the fricasseed turkey 
swims lonesome in a sea of oil fringed with 
watereresses. 

But of course no one in his senses — a celebrated 
English marquis always excepted — would choose to 
dine on two francs if he could spare five for the meal ; 
and so it follows that the guests at the hostelry of 
Madame Gallot are, as a rule, poor and somewhat 
shabby. There are occasional exceptions to this rule, 
of course. Madame can remember to have received 
persons whose names would meet with plentifol 
recognition in Mayfair or Belgravia, and who, 
having been so unfortunate as to meet with a run 
of iU-luck at Homburg or Wiesbaden, have waited 
at the CJhasseur for remittances, contentedly; 
which arriving, they have recovered their spirits 
and their fastidiousness, and had themselves con- 
veyed at once to one of Madame's high-priced rivals 
in the Upper Town. And any one acquainted 
with Brussels, and desirous to visit that city Upon 
private business which it might be desirable to 
keep out of the world's eye, would be as likely 
as not to put himself under the protection 
of the Chasseur of the Bue des Fetits Bou- 
langers. 
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Madame CaUot's guesis were mainly British, 
Madame herself having many years ago been an 
Englishwoman, who chanced to marry a foreign 
gentleman who was valet in the family to 'whom 
the young lady was giving her services as parlour- 
maid. But for many years Madame has been Bel- 
gian, and sl^e has almost forgotten how to speak — 
she never could spell — her native language. Yet 
although she may have nearly lost her English 
tongue, nothing can rob her of the good, honest 
English heart her stout sides cover. So long as 
.the sprightly Chasseur continues in Madame's 
leading-strings there will be one good woman and 
honest hostess in Brussels. There are not so many 
that she can well be spared. If half we hear be 
trae,I am afraid that my fayoimte Utile city is hot 
as well as full-blooded, and that the deadly sins it 
cherishes exceed the regulation number. 

The most cursory glance at Madame's hotel 
satisfied the traveller that it had been an eating- 
house that had, as it were, outgrown its original 
form. It had the frontage of a very small restaurant 
iadeed ; the staircase rose within a few paces of 
the door ; it was obvious to the least practised eye 
that a passage had been cut through the wood- 
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cellar to rooms that had been ran tip in the back* 
yard; and, as if to remove all doubt upon the 
subject, the newly-erected dining-room was lofty 
enough to take in the windows on the first as 
well as the ground floor of the old house and to 
have been overlooked by them, but for thick gauze 
blinds, that let in light while they baffled curiosity. 
Madame's own bureau, indeed, wias lighted by 
one of these windows, which was shrouded scnipu- 
lously, except at dinner-1;ime, wh^i it was impor- 
tant to regulate the fortunes of the meal, and to 
see that the service of Francois and Auguste, iiiB 
Chasseur's gar^ons^ was honoutably distributed. 

It was not a busy season with the Chasseur just 
now, and madame sat in her easy-chair, in a little 
corridor outside her bureau, where some sapless 
creeping plants made an effort to climb up in the 
skylight for air— a comfortable, substantial piece 
of English workmanship — doing nothing, compo^ 
sedly, as if she considered she had earned the right 
to that indulgence, as indeed she had, by much hard 
wwk, done fully. Doing nothing on a hot sum- 
mer afternoon, and falling into a doze^ are pretty 
nearly synonymous terms I take it, and Madame 
Callot was awoke from a pleasant yi^on of beiag 

VOL. III. p 
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80 full-handed as to have to refuse two carriages 
full of travellerSy by the next mail train, to find 
a tall^ bearded stranger standing before her, 
proffering her a packet of rich chocolate bon* 
bons. 

Madame took a pinch, and looked at the new 
comer composedly. 

^Monsieur must be an old friend/ she said, 
^ who knows my passion for the chocolate bonbons ?* 

^ Monsieur lays claim to that honour,' said the 
stranger, politely, and in the French tongue, in 
which Madame Callot had addressed him, ^ and he is 
afflicted to find that madame's memory is shorter 
than his own.' 

^ Ah I you^^are English, like me,' said madame, 
promptly ; ' but, upon my word, I do not remember 
you.' 

* No? And I am afraid my name will scarcely 
help you. It is Steele — John Steele.' 

Madame looked up shrewdly. 'Pardon, I have 
not forgotten him. I have a friend of that name, 
but he is another man — ^young, gallant, gay I My 
friend,' she said, in another tone, 'what have you 
been doing? Ah! I know, you are from Wies- 
baden again, that dreadM country.' 
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ije He smiled * No ! I have been playing, it is 

tDii true, but not there nor for money, madame. I 

ler, have lost, but my purse is none the lighter. 

o{h Besides, madame forgets the years that have 

passed since she saw me last, and the hard foe 

ef Time is ^ 

*To the happy, no!* cried madame, quickly. 
ii * Look at me.' 

'! He did, and thought he might have walked 

le Brussels, or any other city, long without chancing 

D upon a pleasanter, more genial prospect. In- 

stinctively, as if there was a natural affinity 
between her and sweet things generally, he was 
impelled to offer the packet of bonbons again. 

' I need not ask after my old friends, the mem- 
bers of the Chasseur's family? That madame is 
happy assures me of their well-being.* 

*Yes, thanks to the good Heaven' — ^Madame 
Oallot's English was remarkable chiefly for its 
foreign idiom—* they were welL Henri was in the 
English bank there ; Mathilde was married to an 
honest tradesman in the Rue Madeleine, a vendor 
of the laces for which the city is so famous. Here is 
his catd I Monsieur will give that honest bourgeois 
his favours, to be sure.' 
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' * And Ma'mselle Marie ?* '. 

^ Ah ! poor Marie, forttuie frowns just now an 
Matia' She claimed Monsieur le Capitaine's sym- 
pathy for her. She was betrothed, to be sure, to 
an advocate of the city there, a good lad» but 
young, and wrinkles are necessary to attract busi- 
ness. * Well I they scare love away to be sure,' 
said madame, munching the bonbon^, ^ Patience ) 
they would come — ^there was a time for all things, 
eh?' 

He laughed and shrugged his shoulders. They 
would come, to be sure>he said, and quickly, . Few 
could hope to keep on those good terms with Time 
which madame maintained. 
. Madame Callot thought, perhaps, that she had 
answered questions enough to justify her in putting 
some. So she said — 

' Monsieur is in Brussels — ^upon pleasure ?' 

' No, on busine^Sj' he said. 

' Ah I pardon,' said madame, briskly ; * but mon- 
sieur's business is so likely to be of the nature of 
other people's pleasure.' 

He began to pull at his moustaches with some- 
thing of a blush. 'Madame is hard upon an old 
friend.' 
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^ No I it is that I have a good inemory/ retorted 
Madame Callot, quickly. ^ But no matter. Mon- 
isieur the captain stays in Brassels, and not at the 
Chasseur Beige/ 

• I am but just arrived from Antwerp/ he hastened 
to explain. * I hare left my baggage at the rail- 
way. I might have found the Chasseur pre- 
engaged.' 

The Chasseur was not fiill, madame was quick 
to explain, with an eye to business. ^ If monsieur 
will intrust her with his ticket, his baggage shall 
be fetdied all at once.' 

'Thanks; but I cannot yet be sure that I shall 
stay even the night in Brussels/ he said. ' I am 
upon a journey that may carry me farther. On 
my way I am come to ask a favour of you.* 

• Say, then.' 

'Among your guests at present, is there one 
that will answer to this description — ^Of middle 
height, moderately stout, with gray hair, and — ' 

• Hold 1' cried madame. * There are two, three, 
four gray beards with the Chasseur, but, bah ! there 
is not one who has a young wife, monsieur.' 

He could not help laughing, but his hand stole 
to his moustaches, after his old fashion when he was 
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perplexed. * It is not fair of you, Madame Callot,* 
he said ; * you are not just.' 

*No ; I will retract then. I will make honour- 
able amends. Monsieur may satisfy himself. 
Franfois there shall bring him the register of the 
Chasseur's guests.' She watched him, munching 
the chocolate bonbons, while his eye ran over it. 
^ Is monsieur satisfied ?' she asked. 

* No,' he said, frankly, * he was not. There was 
such a thing as keeping a name as weU as a cos- 

« 

tume for trayeL' 

* There was, truly,' admitted madame, readily, 
' and it is not by any means an uncommon fashion 
to put on both together.' 

He reflected for a few moments — ^by this time 
the packet of bonbons was exhausted, and madame 
was beginning to bethink herself of duties else- 
where — ^then said he should be glad of a room. 
He had letters to write and much to think of — stiU 
more obliged if madame would so fax relax the 
Chasseur's rule in his fftvour as to serve any, the 
plainest repast in the world to him there. And 
this favour being conceded him, he was not seen 
again until evening, when, the table d'h6te dinner 
being just over, Madame Callot had drawn the 
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curtain before her vrmdow of observation and 
retired into the comer of her bureau* She was a 
little ruffled, the honest soul. A toothsome pre- 
paration of b^cassines — a dish of snipes, from which 
she had expected great things — ^had failed to com- 
plete the tour of the tables, and there had been 
furious looks and hard words of inyective launphed 
at the exhausted platter and the hapless gardens in 
their premature retreat* She must prepare herself 
for plentiful reproach and blame, she knew. Why, 
she had known parties who had previously ex- 
pressed themselves warm admirers of the Chasseur's 
domestic economy break with him on less provo- 
cation. It would not affect her lodgers, who 
knew in which direction the dishes made the tour, 
and were always in waiting long before the dinner 
hour to secure seats as near as possible to their 
gtarting-place. But the strangers, what would 
they think? That smiling, bright-eyed English 
traveller, for instance, whose gray hair was as 
littie suggestive of age as the hoar-frost of a 
May morning is of winter, and who had called for 
the highest-priced wine in the carte, and shown 
by several similar symptoms that he was the 
perfect gentleman which innkeepers all the world 
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over combine to regard 'any one whose coarse of 
action proves him to be afifected by one of two 
misfortunes — a purse too full, or a head too empty 
— she was distressed for that pleasant traveller. 
She told Captain Steele so, and that she felt di&- 
honoured. It was a hard fate, surely, that the 
fortune of the table should flout him, of all, who 
had shown every disposition to spend more money 
OQ his wine than the rest of the table put together. 
Why, it was pretty certain he would drink a half- 
napoleon before he rose. And there was a Scotch- 
man there, in red hair and spectacles, monsieur 
might see him if he would be sure tmd puU the 
cui:tain back discr^tly^ who had been at the 
Chassetu: for ten days, and whose one bottle of 
ordinary Medoc held out yet. It would be very 
different with Monsieur Grover, to be sure— that 
was the smiling gentleman's name — ^monsieur 
might see him, too, opposite the Scotchman on the 
left-hand side. Ah I why bad he taken that fatal 
seat? Was it not a smiling gentleman, truly? 
Had he not lost the whole day about some trifling 
inregularity in his passport P-monsieur being 
£nglish, she would venture to say that the pohoe 
had no judgmentr^-and behold I he comes back in 
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an angelic temper and drinks like a fish whose 
means are equal to his tastes. Monsieur regards 
the smiling gentleman, and with pleasure ? 

He did, with a gratification she could have no 
<K)hceptu)n of. For that smiling faoe was the 
one he sought^ and Soger Gridstone sat within a 
few paces of where he stood — ^that journey not 
commenced in every step of which his, following, 
should falL It cost him a great effort to turn to 
Madame Callot, and not to show upon his &ce 
what a hot, fierce, eager joy possessed him. 

'You said something just now, madame, about 
a young lawyer who had been fortunate Plough to 
interest Ma'mseUe Marie ?' 

*Ah, Eugene Bonheur, to be sure — ^the good, 
clever lad.' 

* Clever, yes; but is he ready, brave as 
weU?' 

* Beady, monsieur ! he would marry Marie to- 
monow if I would let him. Brave ! is he not 
corporal of the civic guard ?' 

*But seriously, madame.' 

' And seriously, if it pleases monsieur's humour 
better, the good lad is all you say, and more. 
Would you know him ? He comes here this very 
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evening to a game of the whist you English love 
so well.' 

^ I think not^ madame. I have a client to intro« 
duce to Monsieur Bonheur, and a little matter 
of business to propose to him that may rob Ma'm- 
seUe Marie of his company to-night.' 

* She will know how to bear the disappointment 
with becoming tranquillity/ said Madame Gallot» 
who had a thorough English respect for business* 

' Monsieur Bonheur's place of business is near at 
hand?' 

^ Assuredly ; by the Palace of Justice*' And 
madame, ever ready, handed him one of the 
lawyer's cards. ' But hold ! the way for a stranger 
is difficult If monsieur has any doubt of his 
ability to find it, Francois or Auguste shall be 
spared him for a guide.' 

^ No ; I can find it without their aid,' he said. 

It was a fair, cool evening. The streets of the 
bustling little city were so full, roadway and pave* 
ment, of pedestrians, that the few carriages abroad 
were fain to work their way through them at a 
snail's pace. One man among so many would 
scarcely be likely, it might be thought, to attract 
any especial notice. But there were not a few 
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that night whom the Englishman passed who 
turned to look with interest and curiosity at the 
erect, soldierly figure, and the storm-beaten, war- 
scarred countenance, stamped with an expression so 
confident and resolute. ' It cannot reach me here, 
that long arm/ he was thinking: ^butl will take a 
lesson from his gaUe and for once be cautious.' 
His mind went to her at Gmltcross, looking long 
and expectantly for his succouring form* 
*Couragel' he said, as if his words could reach 
and cheer her; 'he shall not set foot to ground 
on this Belgian soil but mine shall foUow him. 
And when we meet, hand to hand at Craven's 
grnye, it shall go hard with one of us if he do not 
leave the secret of his coming there.' 

It may not have gone hard with either of them, 
after aU. Assuredly it had not, to all outward 
appearance, with Mr. Boger Gridstone. Within 
the week he appeared again in Guiltcross fresh- 
coloured, smiling, genial, composed, as if he had 
come no farther than from the neighbouring town, 
humming a gay tune as he turned the latch-key 
in the door and strolled down the passage to his 
room. Lydia listened to that song and the light 
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step with a quaking heart, and while she listened 
his bell raog. At once she went to answer it 

^Ah, Lydial home again, you see. Be good 
enough in your arrangements for diimer to bear 
in mind that my ordinarily hearty appetite has 
been unusually sharpened by my litUe journey this 
tnorning.' 

^ Yes, Boger. Will you please to take anything 
now?' 

'No; I shall be busy. Is Miss Barker at 
home ?' 
. * I — ^I do not know, Eager.* 

' You will oblige me by ascertaining.' 

* I — ^I — if you please, I cannot, Boger.' 
'Eh? why, what is this?' 

' My dear, I mean Miss Barker, has been pleased 
to change her home.' 

* To change her home ? A thousand — — * 

' Oh, Boger, hush ! it is no fault of mine — ^there 
• — ^there's a letter for you from her on the desk.' 

He caught it up, tore it open with a passionate 
hand, read it with eager eyes : — 

' You allowed me one week to think about the 
toswer I should give to Mr. Craven. It is nearly 
over, and I cannot change my mind or say any- 
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tiimg but the plain, finn '^No" I gave befoz^. 
It is fio much better for me that I should not have 
to say it again to you or hitn by word of mouth, 
tioiat, if you are my friend, you unll forgive my 
leaying GuiLtcross without your sanction. I shall 
be with a good woman who has once before been 
kind to me, Miss Pidgrief, matron of a place called 
Oldboys' Charity, in London. 

' Eliven.' 

By the time that Boger Gridstone had come to 
the end of this short letter he had recovered his 
composure perfectly, and could look from it to the 
trembling, gmlty Lydia with that smiling, mocking 
air she feared so much. 

^ My poor Lydia,' he said, almost compassion- 
ately, 'you knew this purpose of our indiscreet 
young friend?' 

* What could I do, Eoger,' she said, pitifully ; * I 
could not put my wiU against hers ? Besides^ you 
left no instructions for my guidance before you 
went to Bel — oh !' 

*Eh? before I went to Bel — oh! My poor 
Lydia !' he said, reproachfully, but it seemed with 
quite a touching. compa^an for her in his voice. 
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'Yon weak, misguided cieatiire ! So, with all my 
caution, prayers, entreaties, you have been getting' 
into business again ?' 

She was yery firight^ied, and trembled before 
him yiolently, but she made no attempt to deny 
the charge or to deprecate the commercial conse- 
quences of her act. 

'lamsorryfor yon, Lydia, heartfly aorry ; b«t 
you must take the consequences now.' 

*Tes, Eoger.' 

'I gave you warning of them, you remember. 
I told you plainly that they must go down ' — ^he 
repeated the sweeping, scythe-like gesture of his 
hand that he had made in the same place before; 
'and that if you identified yourself with them, 
Lydia, you must go down with them too.' 

' Yes, brother.' * 

She accepted his decree, so terrible in its yague 
uncertainty to the poor simple creature, humbly 
and submissively. She had claimed the right to 
rebel and conspire against his will, but she was too 
loyal still to question his authority oyer her, and 
his right to punish the treason she had been 
guilty of. 

* You may go, Lydia/ said the compassionate 
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voice ; * we cannot help it now. Yet stay ;' and 
while she stood there he wrote a few lines hurriedly. 
^ See that this letter is carried by a careful mes- 
senger to Crows' Hall at once; and when Miss 
Groodeve comes, take care that no one is allowed 
to disturb us, Lydia.' 
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CHAPTER X. 



MARION GOODEVE's STORY. 



It was a dull, cheerless day, and a heavy rain fell 
steadily, pitilessly, as if it had some sort of sym- 
pathy with the impatient autumn, and were in a 
conspiracy with it to beat out what life there 
yet was in the waning summer. Away, in the 
country, it might meet with doubtful success, and 
the sun and wind that lay behind the leaden 
clouds, rallying eager in summer's cause, would in 
good time break through and disperse them. But 
here, in London, it had triumphed completely. It 
was so gloomy and chill, indeed, that the librarian 
would have a fire lit in his room for his guest to 
sit and read by while they were away. 

For it was one of those rare occasions at Old- 
boys' Charity, a busy day ; that is to say, money 
had to be spent, and this was a stimulant that 
never failed to rouse what little vital heat the 
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Charity still had, and fan it into a pretence of 
action. The board-room was aired and dusted, 
the chairs were brought from their moorings 
against the wall and ranged around the table, 
while paper, pens, and pads were laid before 
each, for all the world as if the council were 
seriously expected to come and use them. The 
porter was induced to keep awake for an hour or 
so continuously, and the Oldboys, as a rule, put on 
their Sunday things and looked up their stock 
grievances for the occasion. The Charity was 
fertile in grievances, and on these occasions, from 
the Warden downward, no individual connected 
with it was without one. On the very last of such 
days, indeed, the Warden had attended unexpect- 
edly and aired his. He was not satisfied with the 
petty cash accoimt of disbursements. * Mr. Secre- 
tary,' the Warden said, * was proper economy ob- 
served? was a due supervision exercised? over 
the tradesmen, for instance, who supplied the 
Charity? He saw in the matron's account, an 
item of two shillings and fourpence for Embden 
groats used in the preparation of gruel for invalid 
Oldboys. He had no fftult to find with this luxury 
of diet being extended to his poorer brethren, 

VOL. III. Q 
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Heaven forbid ! But be did aak, bad tenders for tbe 
supply of Embden groats been invited from tbe 
manufacturers of London ? No ? They should be 
then. Mr. Secretary would be pleased to advertise 
for them in the principal papers forthwith. The 
rumour of ii'regularities like these would some 
day be reaching the ears of the Charity Commis- 
sioners and proYoking an inquiry. Such an in- 
quiry was to be deprecated, Mr. Secretary, if only 
out of respect to our venerated founder's expressed 
wic^. Ab recorded in stone, not more durable 
than his memory was in their hearts, '^Behold 
my Charity," he had said ; " respect my dust" 
And he would put it to Mr, Secretary, as a legal 
authority, whether such an inquiry would be likely 
to do either ?' 

But the Warden's presence on these occasions 
was cmly voudasafed when some such flagrant 
irregularity of management as this had to be 
inquired into and reprobated. Ordinarily the 
council came to the meeting in one cab, which 
bore the secretary, an old councilman who had a 
liking for signing cheques for large round sums, 
like the Warden's salary, for instance, and who, 
having no business and slender means, was glad of 
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getting a good lunch for nothing ; and the eecre- 
teays managing clerk, on the box, witii a blue 
bag full of ledgers on his lap. On the whole, 1h.ey 
spent a pleasant day enough. There was always a 
well-spread lunch, and instructions were given 
liiat particular care should be given to secure good 
sherry in case the Warden should chance to come. 
And as it was there, Mr. Secretary would observe, 
they had better finish it. If they did not, there 
was no knowing what might become of it It 
might even fall in the way of some unhappy 
Oldboy, for instance, and put him out of humour 
with the smaU beer provided for his drinking by 
the founder's bounty ever after. There was no 
knowing, Miss Pidgrief, eh? They had better 
make soEre, said the secretary, lappealing to her, 
and not run the risk of leaving any. 

It was a nervous time for the matron, and she 
was glad enough to assent to this or any other 
observation the secretary might please to offer. 
She had to pass her accounts for the last six 
months, to vouch her outgoings and account for 
the incomings, and show what had become of the 
balance. At such times the matron could not 
help wishing keenly that the fashion of her youth 
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had pennitted her to receive a commercial educa- 
tion. If it had not been for the librarian, indeed. 
Miss Hdgrief wonld often have been driven to fly 
from her books and resign her connection with 
the Charity altogether. 

Ellen Barker was, as we know, her gaest, but 
the librarian's room had been considered the 
quietest retreat upon this day, and there it was 
decided she should spend it. Before Philip left 
her — ^for he, too, had the accounts of the library to 
pass — ^he saw that she was seated cosily before the 
fire, and brought in a little pile of the newest 
books for her amusement. But she had little 
inclination to read, preferring to look at the 
welcome fire, and draw closer to its warmth 
when the rain swept with more than its usual force 
against the windows, listening eagerly the while 
amid its steady rush for the fall of footsteps on 
the stairs without. Would they be light or heavy 
when they came ? she wondered. Would she be 
able to tell by their sound, before she saw his face, 
whether the nature of the news he brought her 
was good or bad? Anyhow, whatever they 
might be, she could not but long for his coming. 
To know the worst even, was better than to be 
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stretched longer upon the rack of this vague, 
terrible suspense. If he only came to tell her 
that there was no hope — as, indeed, how should 
there be ? — but that henceforth her life must be one 
of self-repression and obscure labour, it would be 
something to hear his friendly voice again, and to 
be allowed to clasp her weak, trembling hands 
upon that strong, helping arm. She had fled from 
Guiltcross, and come there for that great privilege 
alone, she knew. Much as she loathed Samuel 
Craven, great as had become her dread of her 
guardian's power, and the use he was making of 
it, it was not so much from them as to the light of 
that friend's face and the warmth of that friend's 
hand that she had fled. 

Lydia Gridstone, true to her as she had pro- 
mised to be, had done nothing to dissuade her 
firom the purpose she had formed of leaving Guilt- 
cross ; and from Miss Pidgrief, to whom she had 
written stating plainly her great need and the 
help she might be to her, came a warm-hearted 
letter by return of post inviting her to the Charity 
at once. She was met at the station by the 
matron, and Philip Western was waiting in the 
drowsy porter's lodge to give her welcome. She 
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found from them that Captain Steele was away 
busy in her cause, and thait these friends knew 
her story from hiin, and in a score of quiet, unob- 
trusive ways were eager to show what love and 
sympathy they had for het. 

She had little fear for her own fixture — the 
young never have. She was only waiting, at 
Steele's wish, to see him before she posted a letter 
she had written to Campbell Goodeve, explaining 
how impossible it had become that he should ever 
see her again ; and then, under a name to which 
she had as much or as little right as she had to 
the one she bore, she would work, ib. some way 
that would be shown to her, for a living, and to 
pay, one day, the money which Eoger Gridstone 
had forced upon her acceptance. Nor had she 
very much anxiety for those dear friends whom, 
in her altered life, she could never hope to see, 
except, perhaps, some happy day, by stealth again. 
When it was seen that her mind was fixed, and 
that she had fled into the world from them all, 
rather than yield to their wish, surely, she argued, 
they would not crush so many innocent people for 
the poor gratification of being revenged upon her. 
It was unnatural, monstrous, impossible ! And all 
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this while tiie rain fell heavily, the wind swept 
ronnd the old buildings with a restless moan, and 
still her ears, alert to listen, while her mind was 
miles away, conid catch no footfall on the outer 
stair. Would he never come ? Until he did, it 
was hard, almost impossible, to see anything 
beyond, or think of anght else. Hark! what 
sound was that? It ceased, then broke upon her 
ear again. A step, and a light one, surely. She 
started from her chair and hurried to the door. 
But, before she could reach it, it opened, and 
there stood before her a friend — a dear one, but 
not the friend she looked for. Marion Goodeve, 
pale, trembling, wet, and wayworn, was in the room. 

She caught the trembling hands, kissed the 
cold, pale lips, drew her to the fire, and kneeling 
before her, busied herself in drying the wet, mud- 
stained dress and cloak. 

^ I have had hard work to find you, EUen,' she 
said. ^I could not get a cab, and I thought I 
should have remembered the way, and that I 
would try and walk. But I had forgotten, and 
I lost it I have been frightened, but I must 
learn to bear it and more. Oh I EUen, dear, the 
world's way will be rough and thorny to us all, now.' 
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'Toalloftis! God help usT said Ellen. 

She echoed the words with such a heavy sigh 
that Ellen cried at once: ^Oh! Marion, love, 
there is trouble in the dear old home ?* 

* It is our home no longer, EUen,' she said, in a 
broken voice. ' They have taken it jfrom us : there 
are strangers in possession of it now.' 

* The dear old home, where we have been so 
happy V the girl cried. 

* Save been! Oh! Ellen, it must be so, then.' 
And the beautiful head sank in a paroxysm of 
bitter grief. 

' Marion,' she said — she was at her feet still, her 
hand resting on the other's knees — * you have seen 
my guardian, Mr. Gridstone ?' 

' Yes.' 

' It is he who told you I was here ?' 

'.Yes, Ellen.' 

' And what more ?' 

* Only that, once before,' she said, watching the 
expression of Ellen's face with a pitiM earnest- 
ness^ ' when the hand that has fallen upon us so 
heavily now threatened that dear old home, you 
interposed, and saved it' 

' It is true, Marion.' 
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* And that you, and only you — ^he did not tell 
me how or why ' — true ! and in her selfish love 
for them she had been careful not to ask him 
— * could save it now.* 

* I cannot Oh ! Marion, it is impossible. You 
must not press me. I dare not yield. Oh, Marion, 
you would not dare to wish it, if you knew what it 
is you asked me !' 

* His will be done,' she murmured, with a bitter 
groan. And they were both silent for a little while. 

Marion Goodeve broke the silence. 'EUen,' 
she said, * will you hear my wretched story ? You 
must soon know it, and I had rather that my lips 
told you.' 

* If you wish it, Marion,' she said ; * but it must 
not turn me fipom my purpose. Oh ! Marion, you 
will not tempt me to a sin?' 

* It is I who have been their ruin,' she said ; * I 
only. All the weary, anxious past, the future that 
is so vague and threatening, they owe to me. That 
old, ruined house, Ellen, that opened its doors to 
you, has been my home from childhood. I have 
never known another. Twenty years i^o the sun 
could not shine upon a gayer or a happier one. 
That was before Martin's blindness and his wife's 
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death, when I was young, proud, wayward, and, 
they told me, beautiful.' 

Enough of that beauty stilL lingered on her 
worn, faded face to show how great it had been. 

'Our father had been steward of Guiltcross 
Place for years, and when he died Martin filled his 
place. But — ^they were much of the same age, had 
grown up together, and been companions from 
childhood ; and so it chanced that a nearer tie 
than that of business attached Martin GkK)deYe 
and George Craven to one another.' 

The figure at Marion's feet gave a great start at 
sound of that name, and the pretty, pale face that 
she was watching had a hard fight to hide how 
much its mention had affected her. 

* They were more like brothers than friends, I 
think,' she continued. 'Whatever difference in 
their station in life there anight be^ it was not 
allowed to interfere with their close intimacy. The 
Place was open to us always, as our home was to 
him and to his friends* And you cannot judge of 
what Guiltcross Place then was by what you have 
since known of it, Ellen.' 

' No,' she said ; ' she had heard as much from 
Mr. Goodeve and others who had known it' 
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' Among those friendfi was one who sought to be 
something more than Mend to iia His name was 
Wayland. Ah! Ellen; yes, it is strange, yet 
true, indeed. I little thought he was the Steele 
of whom you told us, until, when he thought him 
dead, my brother Martin told me that he whose 
loss you mourned, and the man whose wi£e I was to 
have been, were the same.' 

It surprised her, but not so much as Marion had 
expected. So much that was strange had hap- 
pened lately, was happening hourly, that this had 
not the power to moye and startle her as it would 
have had a little earlier. 

'His regiment was ordered abroad,' continued 
Marion, ' and I had promised to marry and accom- 
pany him thither. But he had been careless 
and extravagant, and when they found that he was 
about to leave England, his creditors giew im- 
patient, and even threatened to detain him. Then 
Mr. Craven, who heard of it, and who was gene- 
rous beyond his means, came forward and offered 
to pay his debts and free him. He would not 
consent to accept this favour, except with Martin's 
knowledge and sanction, and Martin, anxious tot 
my happiness, consented. But he was proud for 
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me too, my brother, and he made it a condition 
that he should, with Wayland, become responsible 
for the repayment of this money. I believe that 
Mr. Craven was very unwilling to allow this, and 
for a long time was firm in his refiisaL But they 
were young, dear friends, it would be but an empty 
form. So he gave way at last, and Martin, for 
me, bound himself to the payment of a heavy 
sum.' She paused again, then, with fresh courage 
and a quickened voice, went on. 

* It came about that we quarrelled. I have told 
you I was proud and wayward, Ellen ; but I cannot 
lay this altogether to my charge. We were 
reconciled, then broke again, and parted for ever. 
Then followed bad times, and ruin to him, and, 
later, to Craven. He — Mr. Craven, I mean — left 
England, and died, I believe, abroad. And then 
long after, when Martin and I had forgotten the 
past and were happy, it came out that the securi- 
ties he had given to his old iriend and companion 
had not been destroyed, as had been all along in- 
tended, but were in the hands of his successor, 
and that we were in a stranger's power. By that 
time there were children in the old house, and, 
their mother dead, their father blind, its cares 
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devolyed on me; and rightly, for those cares 
were of my bringing. 

'It was a bitter struggle. I believe that 
Wayland strove hard to free us, but failed ; and 
80 for years we lived as you saw us, happy the 
world thought, but with the dread of ruin hanging 
ever above our heads, depending for the day's 
safety on the forbearance of those who, as it was, 
drew from us every spare pound we had, and kept in 
their hands the power at any moment to crush us. 
That moment has come, Ellen, and the blow has 
fallen.' Her voice sank, the poor wrung face 
gave way too, and a little sob escaped her. 

It was a simple, touching story ; and, coupled 
with the bitter manifestation of her grief, might 
well move her hearer, and accomplish the purpose 
for which it had been told. And Ellen did not 
for a moment doubt what that purpose of Marion 
Groodeve's, in its narration, was. With all her 
gratitude and admiration for her, she had not 
failed to see that, for those she loved more than 
herself, she could be hard, scheming, selfish. 
And she saw, with no anger, with no worse feeling 
than a tender, regretful pity, that there was no 
saciifice to which Marion would not temipt her to 
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save the dear old home from the doom that 
threatened it. But this might not be, she said to 
heraelf^-must never be. She woidd give Campbell 
up. There was i^othing that he could do or say 
shoxdd ever move her to yield to the arguments 
she knew that he would urge. Sbs woiald spare 
herself no pain or peril to show Gridstone and 
Graven that she could never be made to bend to 
their will, and that Martin Goodeve's ruin would 
be an act ^f useless, shameful cruelty. Bnt they 
could not expect more from her. It was not fair, 
not right It might be that Marion did not know 
exactly by what shameM sacrifice of herself their 
safety was to be purchased ; bui she knew enough, 
and, but for her selfish hope, might ask and learn 
it alL It was unwomanly, wicked, to try her 
thus. Why did she stay there tempting her with 
this fearful grief? Why had she not left her 
when she had been told that for her to yield would 
be a shameful, deadly sin ? And yet no I When 
she made a movement as though she would have 
gone, the hands thast lay upon her knees clasped 
them entiDeatingly — she would stay a little longer. 
It was not possible her mind should change, but — ^it 
was .a pity, too, that nothing short of sin could 
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save them. But for that it would be her duty, surely, 
to exert in their &your that strange, mysterious 
power that she possessed. There was the hap- 
piness of so many to set off against the misery of 
one, to whom life at the best could offer few 
alitractions now, thai it would be selfish, wrong, to 
hesitate. And she owed them so much too — ^they 
had been so true and good to her. It was hard 
that nothing short of a sinful, shameful, impossible 
act should be of any use to them. 

' Oh, Marion !' she cried, * tell me, for those you 
love, you would not hesitate to die ?' 

* To die, ah ! no—if there were a sepac&te life in 
every drop of blood in this false, weak heart of 
mine, I would bear to drain it, for them, one by one.' 

* But would you live ? ah me ! Marion, it may 
be harder to live than to die sometimes.' 

^ I do not understand you, Ellen.' 

* No, it is better so. Stay ! do not leave me yet — 
a little longer, Marion.' 

And yet it was cruel to bid her stay when it 
was so certain nothing could be done. Nothing? 
was it BO sure ? Why, if it were a sin, loveless^ to 
marry, and it must be — was it not a selfish, 
cowardly thing to shrink from the consequences 
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of such an act? It was sinftQ to raise a hand 
against one's life, but to risk it for another, where its 
loss was certain, was grand indeed. And to yield 
would break her heart It would kill her surely, 
beyond a doubt. So it would be but dying for 
them after all. Bead like this, the sacrifice of 
herself for them might almost be an act of duty, 
incumbent upon her. 

Again, it was her father with whom this fatal 
debt had been incurred. Had he been honest, 
she his daughter, and not his kinsman Samuel 
Craven, would have been Martin Goodeve's 
creditor, and the power to unloose been hers, as it 
was his to bind him now. Her sin, if sin it were, 
would undo the consequences of his. Again, it 
would take from Steele's heart a weight of remorse 
that must lie heavy there. And the day would 
come, when she was dead, at peace, that Campbell, 
too, would liiank and bless her. Oh ! it was hard 
upon them that she was so weak, and could not, 
would not help them. Another, whose sense of 
duty might be stronger, or her courage greater, 
would not shrink from saving them. But she — 
she was so weak and selfish that she could, never — 
never. 
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And yet, when Marion would have risen from 
her seat to leave her, the trembling hands held 
her down again, and she cried, * Oh ! Marion, yet a 
little longer, Marion 1' 

Later, when the stormy day had given way to 
a yet wilder night, Philip Western sat by the fire, 
expectant, alone. To him, listening eageriy for it, 
came the sound of the heavy footfall that he 
looked for on the outer stair. He rose and flung 
open the door to Steele, who, coming in, threw off 
his overcoat, and wrimg the moisture from his 
hair and beard. 

*Has any one been here for me, Phil?' he 
asked, anxiously. 

'No,' said the librarian, wringing his hand. 
* Why, how drenched you are, Jack ; you have 
travelled far !' 

'Yes; I got back to Dover yesterday, but 1 
had a journey inland to make. I — I have just 
come up from Dorsetshire, Phil.' 

* From Dorsetshire ?' said the librarian, curiously. 

* Yes ; you know a place called Mavisham ?' 
*0f course; it was my old boyish home, 

Jack.' 
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' I know it, Phil ; and I have news of it, and 
of that time that should interest you/ 

He could not but be excited at hearing this. 
His face flushed crimson, then turned very pale ; 
he caught at Steele's arm as if for a moment he 
thought he would have fallen. 

* Philip,' said the soldier, * you will be cahn, old 
friend ?' 

* YeSj yes.' 

* I bring you news of — of your lost sister Louise. 
Tell me- — I do not want to pain you, but that 
man with whom she fled called himself Gower?* 

' Yes.' 

' It was a £sdse name.' 

< J) iiim^ I knew that !' said a thick, hoarse 

voice, indistinct with irrepressible passion. 
' His real name was George Craven.' 
*Ah!' 
' Yes, Philip ; and Ellen is his child.' 

* She had a villain for a father !' he broke out 
hotly. ' Tell me, is he dead ?' 

^Hush! Philip; yes.' 

* I cannot help it. Jack,' he cried. * Living or 
dead, the curse of one honest heart he did his 
best to break is hk I am sony for La petite, too.' 
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^She has claims upon more than your pity, 
PhiL' He stopped meaningly, then hurried on 
• Philip, are you listening to me ?' 

* Listening ! of course/ But he passed his hand 
over his forehead as he spoke as if he had been 
stunned, and thinking were difficult. 

*You remember, when you showed me your 
sister's portrait here, and asked me had I ever 
seen a fece like hers, that instinctively, before I 
had time to think of when or where, I answered 
yes?' 

* I do,' he said. 

* And you, too, have you never fancied that — 
not when you were looking for or thinking of it — 
you, too, have seen her face in another's ?' 

* Often,' he said. * It seems to have been with 
me but recently.' 

*Why! Philip Western, man!' he cried, *can 
you not guess my meaning? EUen, I say. La 
petite — her mother's name was — ' 

He laid a trembling hand upon the other's 
mouth. * Oh, Jack, not — ^not mine !' he cried. 

*Ye8, Louise Western, Philip — La petite is 
your sister's child !' 

He was not surprised, knowing what he did of 
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Philip Western's life, to feel the tremUmg hand 
leare his ami, and to see him bieak down befioie 
hmi, and, baryinghis fiM» in hishandsy weepUke a 
r'hild, irbo knows that in that act will be feund 
relief and oomfert. But he was smprised to 
Hee him all at <mce start to his feet» broflh away 
the tears, still the conTiiIsiTe sob, with a fierce ex- 
clamation — 

* Jack, she has been here f 
*Here? 

* Yes ; she came the day after yon went away. 
I left her in this chair, before this fire, this very 
morning/ 

* And she has gone again ? lie cried. 

* Gone — ^fled — ^my poor, dear child. Oh ! Jack, 
it was no fault of onr& I know no more than 
this. See here.' 

He held a piece of paper to him, on which 
were written very indistinctly these few broken 
words : — 

* Dear friends, I must leave you. I am doing 
right, be sure. You will know all soon. Be patient 
with me. 

^ Ellen.' 
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They were yet looking from it to one another, 
wondering what this might mean, when there was 
heard a noise without, as of some one stumbling 
up the steep, unlighted staircase. Snatching up 
the lamp, Steele hurried to the door. * Who is 
there T he cried. 

A foreign voice made answer, * It is I — a friend. 
Is this the lodging of Monsieur Western ?* 

* Yes ; who wants him ?' 

* Ah I that is the voice of Captain Steele.' 

* And you T 

' I am Eugene Bonheur. I come with news — 
great news. I am not too late ? Ah 1 pardon, my 
fryenA ; but what a maze, what an entanglement is 
this your London city !' 
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CHAPTEE XL 

IN WHICH OUR HEROINE RECEIVES THE CON- 
GRATULATIONS OF HER FRIENDS. 

It would kill her, surely. She was very weak. 
She had but to make one effort, and say the one 
word that would save them, and Deaths that was 
SO ready to smite the unwiUing, would in mercy 
stoop to her. So she was thinking, as she sat once 
more in the old dining-room of Crows' Hall, wait- 
ing for her Mse guardian's coming. It was a 
glorious summer morning, soft and still; not a 
breath of wind rippled the mirror-like surface of 
the full moat, or stirred the branches of the trees 
that hung above it heavy with the recent rain. 
But the air was agitated with the song of many 
birds, and ever and anon, as from its vibration, 
a little storm of drops would be shaken down iipon 
the water. 

Watching her intently, and careful by no word 
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or sign to retard the consummation she longed for, 
Marion Groodeve sat a Kttle way apart out of the 
sunshine, by her brother Martin's side, holding his 
hand in hers assuringly. The blow which had 
fallen upon his simple fortunes had stunned him. 
After the first outburst of vain, fierce passion he had 
put his hand. in Marion's submissively, that she 
might lead him where she would. The sight of 
his helplessness touched Ellen far more acutely 
than Marion's self-reproach and fierce despair. 
For although now, and in the time to come, she 
made every allowance for it, she felt it hard to 
forgive — forget she could not ever — ^the selfish 
composure with which Marion had stood by to see 
her sacrifice herself for them. 

She had written to Mr. Eoger Gridstone, saying, 
simply, that she had returned to Guiltcross, that 
she was at Crows' HaU, that the week of grace that 
had been given her expired that day, and that be- 
fore anything more was done she wished to see 
him. And they were awaiting his arrival now. 

She rose and went to Martin Goodeve's side, 
and sat at his feet as had been her habit in those 
old happy times when, as he had often said, she 
had given him her time and sight so willingly. 
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She was going to give him more now — nothing less^ 
indeed, than her young life. But it was right. If 
it were good to Kve for others, surely it must be 
better still, for them, to die. And she had no 
doubt whatever now that the sacrifice she was 
about to make was justifiable — ^as little, that the 
boon of death she coveted would be denied her. 
For she was very worn, with sleepless nights, long 
fasting, the fatigue of travel, and she felt that the 
little strength she yet possessed would just enable 
her to say the one word that was necessary to save 
them, and that then — the welcome end would 
come. 

The touch of the blind man's hand upon her 
head, lingering there in loving, fatherly dalliance, 
nerved her strangely. She was intending, when 
she should feel mistress of her voice, to tell him 
that, in some way — he must not yet ask how — his 
ruin had been again averted, and his home pre- 
served to him. But, while she hesitated, the sound 
of Mr. Gridstone's voice was heard without. She 
rose at once, and, Marion Goodeve's eyes fixed 
wistfully and fearfully upon her, advanced to meet 
him. 

There was no mistaking the expression of 
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triumph on his face, much as he strove to repress 
and hide it With a shudder, Marion saw it, 
and knew then, for all her resolute, wilful blind- 
ness, how great and terrible that sacrifice must be 
which EUen was about to make for them. But, 
although it touched her acutely, although she 
had much ado indeed to keep back a cry of 
agonizing pain that almost forced itself between her 
set teeth, as though she were about to witness some 
dread, cruel sight of blood enstcted there, she 
would not waver in her firm purpose, but was relent* 
less to the last. She could, even at that moment — 
how often afterwards did she remember, and make 
bitter atonement for it 1 — ^feel thankful that Martin 
sat there blind, unconscious of all that was so plain 
to her. For she knew him well enough to be 
quite sure that that look of triumph on Eoger 
Gridstone's face would be of short duration else. 

With a great efifort, Ellen crossed the room and 
laid her hand on Mr. Gridstone's arm, while he 
was yet almost in the doorway, out of Martin 

GtXKieve's hearing. 

^ Mr. Gridstone,' she said, ' I have not misunder- 
stood you ? It is true that b/ — ^by yielding to your 
will and his' — she spoke in a low, hoarse voice, and 
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with no little difficulty — *I may purchase safety 
now, and for the time to come, for— for my dear 
fijends here ?' 

* Quite true,' he said. 

* And only so ?' 

* And only so,' he echoed. 

*Hush! speak low. There will be no difficulty, of 
course, in making this plain to me, and in con- 
vincing me that they are saved beyond a doubt T 

* None, whatever. Miss Barker,' he said. ' I carry 
in my pocket those papers, bearing Martin 
Goodeve's signature, which give us that power over 
him we have exerted. You have but to say one 
word, and they leave my hands for yours.' 

* And that word, Mr. Gridstone, must be, yes ?' 

* It must be yes,' he answered. 

* God help me !' said the poor young voice. 
And Marion, straining forward eagerly to listen, 
trembled lest its tone of agony should strike upon 
her brother's ear, and he should, at the last, when 
their safety hung upon one word that was trembling 
on her lips, forbid its being spoken. But he sat 
there unconscious still, with a stunned and vacant 
look, as though he had been deaf as well as blind. 

From him she looked at Ellen, impatiently. 
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Would she never speak? Was it possible that 
she should fail them now? Marion's heart was 
very hard and pitiless. She felt that, were hers 
the power, she would tear the word from the 
hesitating lips, though the poor heart had been 
about its roots, and fling it to him with a cruel, 
relentless hand. She remembered to have heard 
that it would sometimes happen that a firm will, 
brought resolutely to bear upon a doubtful, weaker 
mind, had power to sway it. Would to Heaven 
it might be so with hers. now! It, anything, 
the maddest, most improbable, was worth the trial. 
For she had not spoken yet, and a noise 
without, of eager footsteps and voices that she could 
not recognise, broke the stillness. Another mo- 
ment, and the word, still unspoken, might remain 
80 for ever. Nothing in this world could save them 
then. 

Ellen, too, had heard and feared the coming 
interruption. It decided her. She could not speak, 
but she put a cold hand in Gridstone's, and he 
might know, from the voiceless motion of the poor 
white lips, that she had yielded to his wilL There 
was some human feeling in this man. It was not 
strong enough to turn him from the set purpose 
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of BO many years, but it had power to make him, 
for her comfort, lie. He took the cold hand in 
both of his, and shook it. ^I understand you, 
Ellen,' he said ; * you need not say another word. 
I am sure that you are right, and will be happy, 
and, from the bottom of my heart, I ofiTer you my 
congratulations.' 

* And I mine,' said another voice behind thenu 
They all started violently. They well might ; for 
it was Captain John Steele who had spoken. 

He was in the doorway, and had not yet entered 
the room, when Eoger Gridstone, with a sudden 
bound, was by his side. Laying one hand upon his 
arm, the other on his mouth, he forced him back 
into the passage and closed the door behind them. 

* One word, Wayland, before it is too late,' he 
cried; *it will be worth your while to hear it, I 
swear. You — ^you know all, I see.* 

* You heartless villain ! all,' the other cried. 
*Psha 1 Wayland,' said Gridstone, * women fight 

with words, and we are men. Listen. You have 
the best of it, I see. Well, you can make a 
better use of my secret, I think, than to ruin me 
with it.' 

^I cannot apply it to a more useful purpose, or 
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one that T?ill give me greater pleasure, Eoger 
Gridstone, upon my honour. Will you let me 
pass? 

* Mind ! You fall with me, Wayland,' he said, 
with a grim smile. * Tut ! man, I read your mind 
long back, and know it now,' 

His face hardened, his hands clenched instinct- 
ively. * Will you let me pass, Gridstone ?* he said, 
between his teeth. ' I am a younger man than 
you are, and you had better not irritate me. For I 
tell you, frankly, that there is nothing in the 
world that would just now give me greater plea- 
sure than that you should provoke me to force my 
way into that room.' 

He shrugged his shoulders. ^I am no match 
for you, Wayland, at that game, I know,' he said, 
frankly ; 'but I tell you again, it will be worth 
your while to make terms with me even now. For 
if what is on your lips once passes them, nothing 
in the world will keep that girl and young Camp- 
bell Goodeve long apart.' 
*Ah!' 

*I thought that that would touch you. Way- 
land,' said he. * Look here — ^this is a letter from 
her to him, intercepted only yesterday. I had 
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gone too far to hesitate about a trifle like that. 
There is a passage in it may interest you. You 
can see for yourself what she says — ^that she 
knows there is a stain upon her birth, and that 
her knowledge of it must part them for ever. 
Nothing but her knowledge of that, you see. 
Eemove it and they come together.' 

He held out the letter to him as he spoke. 
* It is not too late,' he continued. * She need not 
be the wiser — ^yet This letter may still be sent 
to India, Wayland, and the coast be clear to you. 
I shall want my price for helping you, but it will 
not be very high.' 

He had taken the letter from Gridstone's hand. 

* Tell me,' he said; * where are those words you 
speak of ? I do not want to see the rest.' 

He pointed them out with eager hand, thinking 
he had gained his purpose, and wondering at the 
ease with which he had succeeded. And, following 
the motion of his finger, Steele read each of those 
bitter words. Nay, more ; he tore them from the 
letter carefolly, and threw the rest aside. Then he 
looked into Eoger Gridstone's face, and that 
gentleman knew that his time was come. * Stand 
back, Gridstone,' he said, in a hoarse, passionate 
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voice ; * stand back, I say, or by Heaven there's 
a devil in my heart will have its will with 
you!' 

He fell back from the doorway then, not before 
it was time, and opening it, Steele went in. Mar- 
tin Goodeve had risen from his chair and faced 
them, trembling violently ; Marion stood clinging 
to him, imploring him to be calm. He went to 
his side at once, and laid his hand upon the 
blind man's. * Martin,' he said, quietly, * I come 
with good news at last, who have given you so 
many anxious years. Have you forgotten my 
voice, Groodeve ? I am he who was your friend, 
John Wayland, once.' 

The blind man trembled very much, and his 
hand was stretched out in search of Marion, who 
had fallen back. * May !' he cried, ' where is 
May ?' and she came forward to his side, a crimson 
blush upon her face, her eyes upon the ground 
away from his. 

* Goodeve,' he continued, * we little thought 
twenty years ago, when you put your name to 
those papers for me, that George Craven's nephew 
would have it in his power to crush, and his 
daughter to save you.' 
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* His daughter ?' Martin Goodeve cried ; * George 
Craven's daughter ?' 

* Yes ; some day to be yours, Martin !' Steele 
said, calmly. ' Ellen, we are your debtors, Martin 
Groodeve and myself. You will not be very hard 
upon us, I dare say ?' 

She was clinging to the strong arm by this time, 
drinking her fill of the light and hope of his face. 
* I need not blush for my parents, then, dear Mend 7 
she asked. 

* Yes, Ellen,' he said, sadly ; * but you were not 
wronged by them so much as we had thought. 
Have you heart to hear all, Ellen? After your 
father had written that sad letter to me which I 
gave you to read, they saw that he was dying— 
those charitable people about him — and sent for a 
priest. He did aU that he could for him, and 
before George Craven died he had won him to his 
creed.* 

* I thank him — ^it was better so,' she said. 

* I think so, Ellen. And more, he induced, per- 
haps forced him to make while he lived what res- 
titution for the past he could, and at the last, not a 
week before he died, he was married by that 
priest to the poor child who, a few days later, be- 
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came your mother, Ellen. It is a sad' story, my 
poor dear.' 

*Yes; but I am strong to hear it all, dear 
friend. 

. *The news df your father's death was sent to 
England to his nearest relative, a brother of his 
father, a low, depraved man, who had been 
speculating upon his succession, and had already 
anticipated it. By Mr. Roger Grridstone's help, 
among the rest. He stands there yet, I see, and 
can correct me if I err. 

* There was something in the priest's letter — he 
had not told them all, and you were not yet born 
— ^that roused their suspicions, and Gridstone started 
at once for Belgium. When he got there he 
found that Craven's poor wife had died in giving 
birth to a child, who was heir, of course, to what 
little property his creditors had left him. It was 
only this old Place of Guiltcross, Ellen ; but every 
year it was becoming more valuable, and to-day it 
makes you great and wealthy. 
' ^ As far as I can learn — ^he stands there still, 
and may correct me — ^he had already advanced 
George Craven s uncle a considerable sum, which, 
if he lost this property, he could never look, to 

VOL. in. s 
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reoorer. Anyhow, whatever his motives, Ub plans 
were soon made. Indiscreetly, the priest — ^he was 
a young man, of little experience in the world's 
ways-iutrusted him with what written evidenbe 
there was of the marriage. He* holds it still, 
I dare say, and looks to have his price for it; 
but he will be disappointed yet, I tell him. Feign- 
ing to be your friend, and deceiying the priest 
completely, he suppressed the &ct of your parents' 
marriage, and left you there, returning to England 
perfect master of the situati(m. It was quite worth 
his while, I say, to pay well to have you taken 
care of, for he could hold you a constant threat 
over that worthless old man's head, and sell his 
silence at his own price. That it was a dear one, 
knowing Boger Gridstone as I do, I make no 
doubt 

' When your father's uncle died, I suppose he 
thought it well not to teU the old man's son and 
heir at once the power he had over him, but be 
encouraged him to spend and borrow as much as 
he would. For by this time the fellow's purpose 
was to encumber the Place, in his own favour of 
course, and some day to snatch it from his grasp. 
By what devilry he managed this, I have not had 
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time to find out, and it does not matter. But that 
it has cost him years of purpose and much money, 
and that its failure will be his ruin, I believe — let 
him deny it if he can. 

^By this time, Ellen, your existence, which had 
hitherto furtliered his schemes, now told against 
them. FcHT while you lived and there was any, the 
least possible, evidence of your mother's marriage, 
you might at any moment be made acquainted 
with it and claim your &ther's property from his 
worthless kinsman, or £rom him. And unfortu* 
nately for him, although the written evidence of 
the maxriage might be suppressed, so long as he 
oould not feel sure that the priest was dead, there 
was one living witness to it and he could not be 
safe. Then he planned his last devilish schema 
Nothing less than to send for you here and in 
some way to bring about your marriage with his 
wretched tool, your cousin Samuel Craven. Once 
his wife, you could be made to join him in any 
course of action he might think advisable. That 
was his purpose, I say. Look at him, I want no 
oiher corroboration of my statement than his &ce, 
atanding there. 

* His plans did not run very smoothly, and at 
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the last, if he could have done it safely, be would 
have left you out of them I think. With some 
such thought he went last week to Belgium, Little 
as he thought i^j I, and those who were busy fwr 
me, followed in his footsteps closely — ^were working 
for you even while he slept. He could not satisfy 
himself however that the priest, whom he had lost 
sight, of altogether, was dead, and came home 
resolved to force on your marriage with your 
cousin at all hazards. He fcdled to prove that 
priest dead for the best reason in the world — ^that 
he is alive, although he has good cause to keep 
quiet and out of the world's way. He got into 
some trouble with his bishop years ago, and is 
glad to live unnoticed and in retirement, in a little 
village in the north of Switzerland. And there I 
found him, Ellen, although he could not. And he 
has a vivid recollection of your father, Ellen, and 
of the circumstances of his marriage, and made a 
declaration of the facts before a notary, and is 
ready to come forward and bear witness to their 
truth. But there will be no need of that. That 
feUow's parttier in guilt, got at he need not 
know how, is a poor weak fool rather than a 
cold-hearted rogue, and has been dealt with easily. 
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You will have no trouble with Samuel Craven, 
Ellen.' 

While they were talking further, not very compo- 
sedly it need scarcely be said, of this happy change 
in their fortunes, Boger Gridstone, baffled and 
ruined, had stolen away, and his place been taken 
by others. Steele had left them at the Place with 
Samuel Craven, who had proved plastic as wax in 
iheir skilful hands, while he hurried on with the 
good news to Ellen. They followed him later. 
Monsieur Eugene Bonheur, in a state of nervous 
excitement bordering on frenzy, ready to fight or 
embrace every one he met ; Capstick, whose aid 
they had been glad to secure, a little excited in 
his way, yet calm enough to reflect that so happy 
an issue of untoward circumstances must neces- 
sarily result in an early dinner, and that Crows' 
Hall looked the sort of place that was very likely 
to possess a well-stocked cellar ; and Philip Wes- 
tern, standing apart from the others, looking wist- 
fully and timidly at his poor lost sister's child. 

Steele saw him and drew Ellen's attention to 
him. She was leaning on his arm, her hands 
crossed upon it, pouring her eager, grateful thanks 
into very willing ears. * EUen^' he said, ^ I have 
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left a part of my story still untold. My dear, 
there stands one who has a greater and a nearer 
right to this little hand than I have.' 

^ It is not possible, dear Mend/ she said. 

^It is,' he said. ^Your mother was Louise 
Western, his sister, Ellen. You are my old Mend 
Philip Western's niece.' 

He came up to her, in humble expectation of 
the hand she offered him — she left one with that 
other Mend yet — and the pressure of the dear lips 
she gaye to his. It was yery little Philip said, 
and that little was said somewhat indistinctly. 
Just then he was too excited to feel that the end 
of his restless, expectant pilgrimage was come to 
there, and that henceforth there would be rest 
and happiness for him until his life's close. 

Steele would haye left them there together, and 
tried to draw his arm M)m Ellen's grasp. She 
looked at him inquiringly. ^ You will not leaye 
us?' 

' Hush !' he said, ' it is rights. Ellen.' And his 
glance went to where Marion stood, by Martin 
Groodeve's side. 

EUen's glance, too, followed his and understood 
its meaning. She laid her^hand upon iuB 
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'Come with me, John,' she whispered. And 
ihey left the room together. 

She led. him into an adjoining room and closed 
the door to after them. Then she turned to him, 
looking wistfully and eagerly into his pale, averted 
iace. 

' Dear fidend and benefactor/ she began to say, 
but he interrupted her. 

' Hush ! Ellen. All their sorrow came from iny 
waywardness and folly. What I have done, a 
thousand times repeated, would hardly compensate 
for what they have suffered at my hands.' 

'Dear Mend and generous benefia^ctor to me 
always.' 

* Ah ! yes,' (he drew himself up proudly then,) 
* to you always, Ellen.' 

'I know not how to thank you. If I could but 
make you happy with us — John, dear friend, you 
wiU not refuse to hear me ? You — ^you must not 
leave us.' 

' No !' he said, and his face flushed for an instant 
crimson with a wild, irrepressible joy. 

*No — ^there — ^there has been some misunder- 
standing surely, which I may set straight perhaps. 
I — ^I scarcely know how best to set about it, but 
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in the glad hope of being the means of repaying 
some poor portion of the great debt of gratitude I 
owe you, I am bold to jspeak. Ohl John^ dear 
friend — ^whom I may have the power, thank 
Heaven, of making happy by a word, had I the 
courage to speak it — ^the past may not be irre- 
mediable, surely?' 

He had turned very cold and pale. * Yes, Ellen, 
it is,' he said. * You do not know how much so.' 

* And yet I know more than yotl think, perhaps,' 
she said. * Dear Mend, it may be wrong of me to 
betray her confidence, and yet, how can I stand by 
and see you part again, when a word from me may 
make you happy ? John, dear Mend, I know your 
secret' 

' You do ?• he cried, mtH a great, gdlty start • 

* And hers. Marion Goodeve loved you deaiiy : 
I tell you, John— -she loves you stilL* 

He smiled sadly, yet not without a sensation of 
relief. He had not been betrayed, then, by him- 
self or others. She would never know his folly and 
the pam it cost him. ^ Is that her secret, Ellen ?' 
he said. * I am sorry for it — ^Heaven knows how 
sorry. But you have not hit on mine.' 

^No, John?' she staomiered; and she stood 
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before him silent, abashed to find that the decla- 
ration from which she had expected such great 
results to both of them moved him so little. * She 
must suffer alone, then ?' 

* We must, both, Heaven helping us.' 

After this, said so plainly and emphatically, too, 
she could not press the subject farther. But he 
could see full well how much the disappointment 
pained her, and how truly she meant what she 
said, in broken, stammering sentences, that there 
was nothing in the world she would not do to 
make his future happy. 

He beUeved it implicitly. In her love for him 
and gratitude, she would, he was quite sure, shrink 
from no favour he could ask her. Just then, had 
he chosen to tell her the secret of his heart, it was 
certain to hiTn that the hand that lay upon his 
shoulder would never have left it; the loving 
heart that yearned to help and make him happy 
have beaten next his to the end. Eight or wrong, 
he believed this, and should have the credit of 
what self-denial it cost him not to say the word 
that would have made him blessed as never had 
been man before. 

What he did say was simply to this effect. 
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^ As my life has been^ it must still be, EUen. If 
ever a thought of quiet and peace, or the happi* 
ness of home and its enjoyments, crossed my mind^ 
the time has been sure to come that I have known 
I had no right to its indulgence, and that I must, 
in honour, hasten to get rid of it. No such fruit 
could be borne of the past for me. Hush ! EUen, 
you would make me happy you say ?' 

* Yes ; oh yes !* 

* You can then, by being happy yourself,' he 
said, with a tender smile. ' Ah ! EUen, I am 
master of your secret, although you made so poor 
a hand at guessing mine.' He went on then to 
speak in proud terms of CampbeU GkxMleye-** 
his rival now no longer, for had he not made 
him his debtor for the heart and hand that might 
have been his for a word^ and of their happy life 
yet to come in the old home of the Cravens that 
would soon be hers? 

A Uttle later, EUen sought Marion Groodeve, in 
her room« As she entered, Marion looked up 
in mute, earnest expectation* 

^ Dear Marion,' said EUen, gently, ^ he is gone 
— ^be comforted !' And in Heavep's good time she 
was. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

GOOD-BYE. 

Fboh Crows' Hall, Steele went at once to Mrs. 
Cockerton* News of what had happened had 
already reached the town, and the old lady 
received him with a beaming faca But it fell, 
blankly, at sight of his, so cold and hneless. 
* Mrs. Cockerton/ he said, ' I am come to say good- 
bye to you.' 

* For ever, John T she said, with a sharp cry, 
instinctiYely, almost prophetically. 

*For ever, eh?' he echoed. *Well, Mrs* 
Cockerton, it may be so.' 

With all the haste she conld, she rose from her 
seat^ walked across the room, and pulled up one of 
the dusty blinds. A flood of light and sunshine 
streamed upon him then. Before it, and before her 
searching glance, his face sank upon his hands, and 
a low, bitter groan forced itself from his heart. 
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With trembling hands she caught at his, and 
strove to raise the suffering face to hers. * John/ 
she cried, * look at me. Why do you scare me so ? 
I am old and feeble, and you will frighten life 
from me. John Wayland, speak ; what does this 
mean ?' 

' That I have done well ; that I am happy,' he 
cried ; * and yet. Heaven help me ! that the most 
miserable wretch on this earth is to be envied 
little as I am.' 

^John,' she said, looking into his fece, and 
trembling very much, * I am an old, old woman, 
but I knew once what passion was, and I have not 
forgotten what its repression costs. John, it cannot 
be that I see in your face signs of such a victory 
won at such a price of suffering ?' 

Yes — ^not that he said so in words, but she saw 
that it was as she had said. 

* Oh 1 John, my dear, my dear,' she cried, in a 
low, wailing voice, * whom I love better than the 
son of my own flesh and blood — ^you love this girl, 
you ! whose beard is gray, whose life has known 
an early winter ?' 

. * Heaven forgive my sin and folly, yes,' he said. 

* And I not to know it !' she cried, wringing her 
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old hands feebly. ^ John, you will hate me ; you 
vnU. never touch this mischievous hand, never kiss 
these treacherous lips of mine again. They have 
betrayed and ruined you, my dear. John, it was 
I who brought them together when they quarrelled, 
who helped him, your rival, in his boyish need, and 
plotted and schemed for his happiness and your 
despair. Yet, Heaven knows, I had no thought 
but to please you, and to do your will.' 

* And you have,' he said, firmly. *Mrs. Cocker- 
ton, I swear it. Did I not say I had done right, 
and that I was happy in the thought ?' 

* But you will leave us, John,' she cried, * I am 
old, so old. I cannot live much longer. I shall 
never see your face again.' 

'Yes; oh, dear old Mend,' he said, cmd his 
voice was solemnly earnest. 'Somewhere we 
shall meet agaia, I think. Give me the hand that 
has not wronged me — ^the lips that have never 
spoken one word that was not meant to help and 
please me.' As he spoke, he bent and kissed them 
fondly. * I always knew you loved me. Dear old 
friend, be comforted. Somewhere, one day, yet, 
in Heaven's mercy, they will meet again.' 

* In Heaven's mercy, yes,' she echoed humbly. 
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He said yet more to cheer and comfort her — 
her great affection for him, and her bitter sorrow 
for his, touching him keenly. He listened 
patiently to all her self-reproaches, to the story 
of her long, wasted life — ^it seemed so to her 
at its close-took her last wishes, pressed the 
wrinkled hand and withered lips again, said, 'Yon 
will be sore to keep my secret, Mrs. Cockerton,' 
and started on the new, last purpose of his restless 
life. 

Twib'ght was closing in, when he found himself 
at the top of the steep lull that sprang from the 
town. Here, just where the road dipped between 
banks of broom and yellow whin, he remembered, 
was the very spot at which, a few short years ago, 
he had left Ellen Crayen to the chances of her 
new life. He stopped, and turning, looked back 
upon the quiet town, and beyond to the old Place, 
whose walls would soon echo her happy voice — 
her husband's — ^the footsteps of their children. It 
was to no dark, tmcertain future that he left her 
now. One more brave effort of self-denial, and 
she would be happy, and his life have been not all 
in vain. 

Perhaps all the misdeeds of his past history 
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could not rob him of the comfort that the thought 
of his faith to the child, whose lips had pressed 
his there, had power to give him. He needed 
comfort of some sort surely. Strange texts from 
that Book, whose pages he had been seeking 
lately, would now and then find their way into 
his mind, sometimes as much to puzzle as to 
cheer. As he stood there, the words of one of 
these were running in it : 'If thine eye offend 
thee, pluck it out.' * I wonder, now,' he was think- 
ing, ' whether that passage would bear the reading, 
" If thine eye offend another, pluck it out 1" ' 

He took from his pocket the scrap of paper he 
had torn £com Ellen's letter to GampbeU Goodeve, 
which he would never receive now, smoothed 
it carefully, and read every bitter word again. 
Then he laid it next his heart, and, with strength 
derived &om despair that would have crushed 
another, turned his hce away from hers once 
more, and strode forward resolutely on his solitary 
way. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

IN WHICH WE LEAVE THE CHARITY. 

Within a fortnight of the occurrences named in 
the last chapter Boger Gridstone i^noked his last 
cigar in his little office, and left; GnUtcross next 
morning for ever. He had enjoyed the highest 
possible spirits ever since the ruin of the cherished 
hopes and schemes of so many years. Lydia 
bad heard, him, as she sat trembling in her 
room, humming the most animated tunes ima- 
ginable about the house, and on the day of 
his departure he took his leave of her aflTeo- 
tionately, yet carelessly, as though he meditated 
returning to Guiltcross in a week or so at the 
farthest There is no reason to suppose that 
Boger Gridstone was at any particular pains to 
act a part in all this. The probability is that, 
in his consciousness of rare animal strength and 
intellectual vigour, he rather enjoyed the excite- 
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ment of being rained, and haying to commence 
life anew. Be that as it may, Lydia had seen 
the last of him in this world. Some while later 
the poor soul found that he had taken particu- 
lar pains to pack up his cigars, which were of a 
very rare quality indeed, and send them before 
him to an address in London. He had taken the 
trouble, also, to write to Ellen Graven the most 
genial, good-humoured letter imaginable ; in which 
he laughed openly at his baffled projects, con- 
gratulated her heartily upon her good*fortune, 
and, asking no favour for himself, simply com- 
mended Lydia to her protection. He might have 
spared himself the trouble of writing this letter, of 
course ; for, long before it reached her, Ellen had 
seen poor Lydia, and made her as happy as she 
could. And in due time, so soon as Mr. Grid- 
stone's new home could be ascertained, there was 
forwarded to him a sum of money, more than 
sufficient to repay all that he had, for his own 
purposes, expended upon the care of Ellen's 
youth. He made good use of it and of his wits. 
At present he has the reputation of being one of 
the soundest and most successfid speculators in 
New York, and until the next crisis, which will 
VOL. ni. T 
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I imagine soon be due, he is not unlikely to re- 
tain it 

Our own colony of Australia has the benefit of 
Mr. Samuel Craven. Both by Ellen and by hear 
friends every disposition was evinced to regard 
the luckless Squire as Boger Gridstone's dupe 
rather than his partner, and to show him real, 
substantial help and sympathy. But^ acting under 
the advice of one who had been strangely true to 
him, he would accept no more at their hands than 
what would suffice for the transport of two indi- 
viduals to the port of Sydney. They had the 
greatest difficulty in forcing upon his acceptance 
the loan of a sum of money that would assuredly 
be found useful to him there. Within a week of 
their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Craven 
sailed for Australia. Within a year of their 
arrival there, every pound of the money he had 
taken with him, with interest, was returned. Mr. 
Craven is now one of the most successful and 
noted stock-keepers in the colony. 

So much of this as he then knew the delighted 
librarian narrated to Miss Hdgrief, over a dish of 
tea, at the matron's quarters. He had been away 
from the Charity for some time, on leave of 
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absence. The shock of the events which we have 
narrated had proved too much for our poor 
heroine's strength, and for some time her health 
was a cause of very serious anxiety to her friends. 
After two or three worthy medical practitioners 
had drenched her with drugs, very much to their 
own profit and their patient's exhaustion, Philip 
Western took the case in hajid His remedies were 
simple enough, transparent quack as he was. He 
wrote openly to Cainpbell Groodeve in India to return 
home as soon as the unsettled state of the country 
would permit hina, and in the mean time carried 
EUen, with Lucie Goodeve as a travelling com- 
panion, abroad, for change of air and thought. He 
had very considerable difficulty in getting his 
patient to Folkestone. She had to be lifted from 
the steamer's deck on- to the pier at Boulogne. 
But at Paris she rallied sufficiently to spend, with 
Lucie's help, a little fortune there. That woman 
must be hopelessly ill whom the conjunction of 
a fiill purse and French shops will not restore. 
By the time they reached Basle her ap- 
petite, unfortunately for her, had returned, and 
she was strong enough to ascend the Bighi and 
bid defiance to Italian cooking. Altogether, 
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Fhilip—jnst retnnied £rom ibis pleasant tour — as- 
sured the matron that it had been a most delight* 
fill trip, and that when he could see Campbdl 
home, Ellen settled at the Place, and his Exposi- 
tion on the Fathers published, he shonld begin to 
think what else was wanting to make him one of the. 
happiest mortals the son had power to shine upon. 

^And when do yon look for Mr. Campbell's 
happy return, sir?' asked the matron. 

Philip's fiace fell a Kttle. *To tell yon the 
tnith,' he said, ^ I am just a little anxious about 
tliat lad, my dear.' For, no long time before, had 
come to us in England news of the strange 
kinHliTig of that little spark of sedition which was 
so soon and suddenly to burst into such a mighty 
flame. ' The news by the last mail has made 
me uneasy, Miss Pidgrief. It brought no letters 
from Campbell, and I am half-disposed to think 
that ours may not have reached him, and that he 
knows nothing of our good-fortune and our wish 
for his return. But we won't advance to mee^ our 
cares. The lucky young dog may be on his way 
home now for aught we can tell ; and before the 
daisies come out again we may have footed 
a measure at our niece's wedding, eh, my dear ?' 
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The matron was just then lifting her tea-cup to 
her lipa In the very act she stopped midway, 
with a rather scared expression. 

*My life!' said Philip, not himself very com- 
posedly perhaps ; * you will not refuse to own my 
poor, pretty darling, surely ?' 

The matron put her tea-cup down, with trembling 
hands ; the piece of muffin she was eating plump- 
ing into it from her nervous fingers with a great 
splasL *0h, Mr. Western,' she said, 'there — 
there's no young lady in the world I should feel 
prouder of the privilege of being allowed to love 
and belong to than Miss Craven — but — oh ! Mr. 
Western, sir ' 

She stopped. He had hold of the trembling 
hand, and there was no difficulty, even to Miss 
Fidgriefs inexperience, in understanding what 
Philip Western meajit, yet found it so hard to say 
with anything like distinctness. 

* Lookye,' he concluded, when they found that 
they understood one another without the need of 
words, ' I wouldn't speak while I thought that the 
discovery of my poor lost Louise's shame might at 
any moment overwhelm me. But now that I know 
the worst, and that the worst is better than I had 
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ever dared to hope, what say you, old Mend ? We 
are no longer young. Together, or apart, the 
way of our lives must lie down-hill towards the 
end. But the sun may shine for many a mile 
of that way yet — there will he flowers, green trees, 
pleasant resting-places along it Say, then, shall 
we tread that path together 7 

Yes — ^there could be no doubt about her answer 
— none whatever. If Miss Pidgrief had ever had 
confidence enough to indulge a hope of the sort it 
would have been that such a question, admitting 
of such an answer, might some day be put to her. 
But, in her unselfish thought of him, she had no 
sooner made it, but she felt and looked whimsically 
frightened at the act. 

' Oh, Mr. Western,' she said, the moment after, 
* what will the Board say?' 

* Good-bye and bon voyage, my dear.' 

* Oh, Philip, must we leave the poor old Charity 
that has sheltered us so long and kindly ? It took 
me in, PhiUp, dear, when I hadn't a home in the 
wide world to rest my weary limbs in.' 

* And me,' he said, in a feeling voice, * when 
there wasn't shoe-leather between my feet and 
this dread city's pavement' 
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* But/ continued Miss Fidgrief, mindful only of 
his willy and hastening by anticipation to wear the 
golden shackles that his welcome hand would soon 
lay on her — * but you are right, Philip, of course ; 
a pleasanter way lies before us.' 

^ Yes, I think so,' he said. ^You have had enough 
of Oldboys' Charity — ^they of yours. It is full 
time you left it, Sara.' 

And yet, sitting there in her old, poor, decaying 
quarters, thinking of the trials and struggles of her 
early life, of the quiet, uneventful years that she 
had passed within their walls, and of the joyous 
time of fruition that now lay before her, it was not 
unnatural that a few quiet tears should drop on to 
Miss PidgriePs muffin. They were not very 
painM tears, of course, and did not prevent her 
taking another cup of tea, and consuming the 
muffin, on which they had fcdlen, leisurely. But 
after that, her tears drying up, she felt a strange 
inclination to laugh, which led, by some round- 
about process, into another fit of weeping; 
during which she was disposed, momentarily, to 
take a somewhat unfavourable view again of that 
little arrangement which they had just effected. 
' You are sure you haven't done wrong, Philip ?' it 
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led her to say. ^ Tqu — you'll not repent, my 
dear?' 

^ Hush ! I am afraid I shan't have time for 
that; we're neither very yoimg, my dear,' said 
Philip, just then, perhaps, not quite so confident 
as he had been. 

*No — oh! weought to be thinking of something 
else, Mr. Western,' the poor matron cried. * Our 
time for this world is so short Oh, Philip dear, 
hadn't you better take back my promise, and 
consider it all over again ?' 

Phil had recovered by this time. * Not I ! my 
life,' he said. ^ Think ! wife mine ; it takes just as 
long to stumble down the hill of life as it does to 
run up it. Because, you see, although the road is 
easier, one's breath is shorter, and one has to stop 
so often to regain it Besides, some clever French- 
man has said, somewhere, that we take hedf our 
lives repenting what the other half has done. If 
that be 60 I have stiU to begin, and there must be 
a good twenty years of life before me yet' 

*Ah! if Heaven will but let me spend them 
with you, PhiHp ?' 

^ So, I hold you to your promise. That's selfish, 
too, perhaps,' said Philip, soberly ; * for it Vdlt bd 
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stauDge if the foes I have provoked do not some 
day find and pay me out Fm very much afraid, 
my dear, that you won't find your life so much 
dhianged when you leave Oldboys' Charity as you 
think, and that you will only get rid of some score 
oi patient sufierers for an exacting one.' 

Miss Fidgrief seemed by no means uneasy at 
this prospect. On the contrary, her honest face 
brightened perceptibly. Had PhiHp shown symp- 
toms of an imminent attack of paralysis, or a sharp 
rheumatic fever, she would scarcely have looked 
more pleased. * I am happy and contented, Philip, 
now,' she said ; * I tell you you would not find a 
better nurse than I will make you, Philip dear, 
search all the wide world over.' 

It was a strange courtship theirs, but they un- 
derstood one another and were very happy. 

^Ah!' said Philip, when the time came round 
for another sigh, * if poor dear Jack were only here 
to laugh at us I should be the happie^ fellow to- 
morrow's sun will shine upon.' 

But Jack Steele would never laugh with them 
or others in this world again. He had done with 
tears for ever, too, thank Heaven I 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 



EXTRACTS FROM CAMPBELL GOODEVE^S 
JOURNAL KEPT^IN INDIA, 



* 15th July, 185-. — ^I am going, in this my first 
chance of leisure for many weeks, to try and tell 
you all, dear ones at home, what my life for those 
weeks has been. It is very doubtful whether 
these words of mine will ever reach you. But if a 
single white hand should be spared to grasp his 
friends' again, I hope that hand will bear them to 
you. Upon the paper in which this journal is writ- 
ten it will be found that I have charged this duty 
upon those of my comrades who may survive me if 
I perish. But it is possible that we may all die 
together. We are in Heaven's hand after all^ not 
man's ; but that hand is pressing sorely on us, and it 
seems that nothing short of a miracle of His working 
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can avail us. I pray this voice of mine may reach 
you, oh! my dear loves, if only that you and 
England may know that we shall feJl with our 
fstces to the cruel devils that beset us, proud to 
show them again what Englishmen can do, and how 
much it takes to meet them with fifty swords to 
one of theirs. 

* I am writing this, with the certainty of firequent 
interruption, in an earth vault under a group of 
tumble-down buildings which a hundred English 
hearts have made into a fortress, which we shall be 
sure to hold while there is life in one of us. Whe- 
ther that will be until you send us help, who can 
say? It is just a heap of battered earth and 
timber ; but I tell you, fether dear, if their powder 
lasts long enough to blow every bit of it into dust, 
there are enough Sepoy bodies within reach to 
form another rampart. * * * 
, ' There were a hundred and fifty of us here a few 
weeks back ; but we grow fewer every day, of 
course. We have women here too — ^Heaven help 
them ! — ^who would fight with us if they mighty and 
who, seeing that that privilege is denied thlem, and 
that they may only suffer, do so most patiently. 
There are children here too, little children, who have 
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grown 80 aocDstomed to tiiis scene of death, and 
peril that they play in this close Tanlt happily 
as they ooold in the pleasant meadows about 
GhiilterosB. As I write, one of these little oiies has 
crawled to my knee, and a fevered weary head is 
laid upon my hosom. Ah ! little playmate, there 
will be another shallow grave dug under that mud 
wall outside soon. * * * It is night: the Sepoy 
fire is lessening; the women are hushing their 
little ones to sleep. Strange, how, with so much 
against them, we hold to the familiar old home 
fashions. In yonder comer I see little knees, 
bent at a mother's side : in the some time hush 
without, I hear the little voices repeat the familiar 
words of prayer — " Our &ther ! in Heaven !" so 
far away, and yet remembered here. Ah ! how 
strong is fSsdth ! Her husband slain, five thousand 
devils hungering for theit blood, with but a little 
wall of steel unbroken, but thinning every day, 
between them. 

* 20ih July. — ^I have so much to tell you, and my 
time may be so short. I will try and begin with 
the commencement if I can. It happened that I 

^pTas at , staying with one* of the officers 

of the — ^th, stationed there, when this mutiny 
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broke out Had I been with my fellows, it is 
more than doubtful whether I should not have 
been murdered with so many others of the railway 
staff. A few, however, got here, somehow. We 
might have made our way down the country to 
Calcutta, I believe, but every hand was wanted 
where we were, and we stayed. Come what may 
I will never regret that Passionately as I pray 
to see you all again, dear ones, I would rather leave 
this hand here than offer it to you dishonoured. 
Father ! my death will be hard for you to bear, 
but you do not blame me ? Aunt May, dear golden 
heads, Nell — ^nearer to my heart than all of you — 
if a word could bring Campbell Goodeve back 
among you, a poor pitifiil craven, there is not one 
of you would speak that word I know. 

^ I joined a volunteer cavalry company that was 
hastily formed. We have lost our horses by this 
time. If we had them, the only use that we could 
put them to would be to eat them. But we held 
together as long as we could, and acquitted our- 
selves well and were of use to him, as the general 
promised to say, if he ever had another chance of 
being listened to in this world. We were a motley 
company. There was a judge among us, ofiBcers 
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who had lost their regiments, civil servants, engi- 
neers, and nulway nayries. And a few months 
later a new recruit joined us, an old dear Mend 
of yours, Nell, who, since he has been here, has 
earned another title to your gratitude — Captain 
John Steele. 

* He joined us at . He had hard work to 

get there* I cannot quite understand what brought 
him out to India. But aU storms have their 
petrels, I suppose. Anyhow, he was brought in 
one night by our pickets, disguised in native cos- 
tume, his face stained, having made his way across 
a country thirsting for English blood, vnth much 
valuable, if very disheartening intelligence, for the 
general. 

* He had very much to tell me, strangely enougL 
I cannot altogether understand his story, but it 
seems that you are proved to be great and wealthy, 
NelL 'Tis no matter. If you should turn out to 
be a duchess, your grace belongs to me, I say, and 
if Heaven spares me to claim you, I will. If I 
had returned and found you poor as you are rich— *■ 
and it seems, but for some strange discovery, that 
might have been the case — it would have made 
no difference to me. Therefore^ duchess or beggar. 
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I tell you you are mine. Captain Steele quite 
agreed with me in this, and was yery anxious that 
I should try and get down the country home to you. 
They proposed to him to return as he had come 
with despatches from us. He was willing, and 
wanted me to arccompany him. And when I had 
shown him that I could not do so with honour, 
neither would he go, he said. Well for me, or the 
hand that writes this would haye done with work 
of any kind a month ago. 

* It happened the yery last time that we met the 
Fandies fairly in the field. It was a luckless day^ 
and when a retreat proyed ineyitable, we were 
ordered up to keep a troublesome cayaby regiment 
in check. There seemed no other way of doing 
this at last but to go at them and try to cut them 
up, although they outnumbered us ten to one at 
least. And so as soon as, growing bolder, they 
came out into the open, we were slipped at them. 
The trumpets rang out, and, before the last notes, 
of the charge had been sounded, we were among 
them. We cut through them, then turning, doye 
our way back again. But we were outnumbered 
and broke at last, so that it became a hand to hand 
fight often sabres to one. I had ridden through 
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that charge without a scratch. But I saw now 
that my time was come. Some four or five singled 
me out, and one giant rode at me. It was no fair 
match I tell you, father. It was Goliath to David 

with the days of miracles gone by. I did my best, 

• 

but the giant parried my point, and, as he swept 
by, down with a fierce back-handed blow came his 
sabre, crashing through my poor guard and steel. 
But my sword broke the force of the blow some- 
what, and although I was unhorsed and hurt, I 
managed to stagger up, a mark for all their sabres. 
That had been my last hour, dear ones, but for 
Steele. He saved my life. He galloped up. That 
giant foe of mine had fought in lus last battle. 
Stooping down, he seized me, and using his great 
strength, tenderly as though I had been a hurt 
child, placed me before him. There was nothing 
to be done then^ of course, but to turn and fly. 
But the others of the giant's party, seeing how 
hampered he was, gained courage and gathered 
in his path. He was smiling and telling me to 
be of good courage. There was no time to 
lose. He bade me take the revolver from his 
holster, yet not to use it unless in self-defence, or 
if his need seemed urgent, then dropped me 
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gently to the ground and turned to meet them. I 
had no need to waste lead on thenL Oh! that 
was a gallant sight, I teU you. Of all the braye 
men here he is the coolest, bravest. Our general 
says that he shall have the Victoria Cross for 
what he did during that day's fight and in saving 
ma 

* While I lay ill of my wound — have I said that 
he was hurt himself ? — he nursed me tenderly. Now 
that we are both better and able to work again, 
we are fighting side by side. He has the shattered 
gateway of this place to hold. It is the key of 
our position, and I am with him. If ever the day 
may come when my life can be given for his, be 
sure that I will spend it freely, 

^ August 1. — Great news. A messenger has got 
in somehow with word that help is on its way to 
us, and that, if we can hold out for a few weeks 
longer, we shall be relieved. But the task grows 
harder every day, our number less. The enemy, 
too, seem to have some knowledge of the help 
that is nearing us, and are pressing us more hardly. 
Friends ! if you do not hasten there will be few 
left to welcome you. The hard work and want of 

VOL. IIL u 
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food tell upon us as heavily as the hostile lead and 
steel. My little playmate has gone — ^the poor 
widow's children have been taken too. * * * 

' I have little time for writing — even for thinking 
of you now, dear ones. They seem to be devoting 
aU their attention to Steele's Gate, as it is called. 
I tell you, father, that they shall not have it. He 
is a hero — Steele. The colonel is down, and the 
defence of the place is left virtually in his hands 
now. He never seems to sleep ; his eye is every- 
where. Wherever a weak place is found, his pre- 
sence makes it strong. It is worth a score of other 
men at any time. If our fellows ever faint or 
grow despondent — ^and what men would not, I 
wonder ? — at sight of his calm face and long gray 
beard — ^for this has told upon him, and he has the 
look of almost an old man now — ^they raise a shout 
and to their work again. 

* Augvjst 3. — Bad news to-day : Steele is down 
with the fever of the place. To do what he at- 
tempted would have required the strength of ten 
ordinary men, and has proved too much for hi& 
If he would have given in before, he might have 
staved off this attack, but- 1 dared not propose it 
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to hiin. I have just come from him : he is very 
quiet and patient. The poor widow, childless now, 
nurses him. I am to see him every other hour, 
and take my orders from him. If he grows worae, 
they will send for me. A few days,- a few hours 
more, perhaps, and we shall be free, they say. It 
cannot surely be that he, of all of us, is not to 
see the dear home faces of our brothers once 
again! 

* Half -past Six. — They have just sent for me to 
see Steele. He is growing weaker. The doctor 
shakes his head. I thank them outside that they 
give me no time for thought or sorrow. I lose 
the best and noblest friend man ever had. Pressed 
as I am, I will lay by my sword for a few instants 
to write these words, which, happen to me what 
may, will reach you now, and tell you the story 
of this precious life spent in our service. 

* Midnight. — ^It is over ! The gallant heart has 
ceased to beat, the helping hand can bless no 
more ! They sent for me from my post again. I 
hurried to him with a chiU foreboding; but he 
held out his hand with a smile that was quite 
bright and glad. So death was no unwelcome 
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visitor to him, I saw. They left me with him for 
a little while — ^it was his wish — and he talked 
with me of you all ; of some wrong he had done 
you years ago — oh! be sm^ he has repaid the 
greatest — of my happy fature with you, dear love, 
one day to be my wife, which he has worked and 
died, in some measure to secure. He gave me 
then a few words for Mr. Western, of loving re- 
membrance and humble hope that they, of kindred 
spirit, might yet again clasp hands ; spoke, lastly, 
of a higher tmst and faith, then turned, with 
never a sigh, to die. 

^ I was going, when a movement of the pale lips 
called me back. He gave me his hand again, and 
then I stooped, and the lips, warm yet with the 
gaUant pasring spirit, touched mine. Again he 
raised them, and again I kissed him. This time 
bespoke. " For her," he said ; "it cannot hurt her 
now !'* 

'Morning. — While poor Steele lay djdng, there 
was a battle fought without, and a victory won. At 
daybreak we were ordered to make a sortie, and a 
few hours later we came back pell-mell with our 
deliverers. Sad! that he might not live to see 
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them. But his work is done, his home gained. 
We buried him to-day, within the Fort, among 
those whom we* must leave behind. We all 
gathered about his grave, and faces that would 
have met death for themselves unblanched stood 
vanquished by him there. 

* They tell me that just before he died he took 
from his bosom some scraps of a faded letter that 
had long lain there. His blood shed in the wound 
that he had got in saving my life had stained them. 
He pressed them to his lips, then gave them to his 
nurse, bidding her take care, when they laid him 
in his grave, that these rested on his heart. He 
said nothing of their contents, or of his reason for 
this wisL It was obeyed, of course, and, with 
their secret, they lie buried for ever with him.' 

For ever? Philip Western thinks not, some- 
times. There are but two alive in England who 
know what that secret is. Mrs. Cockerton, bound 
to silence, stumbling in. gloom and solitude to the 
grave, wiU never speak. But some day, when 
Ellen Gtoodeve's children are playing about her in 
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the garden of the old Place, which is now her 
happy home, Philip thinks that he will tell her 
how that great erring heart was tried and tri- 
umphed — ^how the long misspent, life was redeemed 
by, and given to, his love for her. 



THE END. 
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LITERATURE, TVORKS OF REFERENCE, AND 

EDUCATION. 

ECTUBES on the English Language. By the Hon. 
Qearge P. Marsh, U. 6. Minister at Turin. 8vo. Cloth, 
Ids. This is the only author's edition. 

" We give it a hearty welcome^ as calculated to excite 
an interest in the sttuiy of English^ and to render valuable 
assistance in its pursuU." — ^Athenseom. 

" Mr. Marsh speaks with that hearty earnestness which always com- 
mands our good will. He evidently not only understands but loves his 
subject ; hets zealous about it, and ready to take some trouble on its behalf. 
English scholarship is apt to be something too refined and fastidious,— 4o 
shut itself up in a sort of exclusive dilettanteism. Mr. Marshes philology 
is of a practical workaday kind. His conclusions are not mere abstra^ 
truths ; they are, in his eyes, almost moral duties, which he inculcates with 
something of the warmth of a preacher." — Saturday Review. 

*' It is here that our author seems to vs most successful. He has evi- 
dently read the forgotten tcorthies of English Literature with a loving and 
iAserving eye, and has noted down many a passage which had escaped our 
lexicographers." ^SvXra^j Review Jsecond notice]. 

" We can only say that if the complete course be as remarkable 

for learning, diligence, discrimination, and good sense as the preparatory, 
we shall have to thank Mr. Marsh for the most perfect philological treatise 
upon the English language which we can hope to see in our generation." 

Critic. 

Lectures on the Origin and History of the English Language, and 
of the early literature it embodies. Second Series. By the same author. 

[In the press. 

English and Scotch Ballads, &c. An extensive Collection. De- 
signed as a Complement to the Works of the British Poets, and embracing 
nearly all the Ancient and Traditionary Ballads both of England and 
Scotland, in all the important varieties of form in which they are extant, 
with Notices of the kindred Ballads of other Nations. Edited by F. J. 
Child. A new Edition, revised by the Editor. 8 vols. fcap. cloth, Ss. Qd. 
• each, uniform with Bohn's Libraries. 

Poets and Poetry of Europe; by Henry W. Longfellow. 8vo. 21s. 

Shakespeare's Tragedy of Hamlet : 1603-1604. Being the first and 
second Editions of Shakespeare's great drama, faithfully reprinted with 
old-faced type on fine-toned paper, by Josiah Allen, jun. of Birmingham, 
from the Duke of Devonshire's celebrated copies, and dedicated, by per- 
nussion, to his Grace. 8vo. cloth, lOs. Qd. ; morocco, 2ls. 

The Charities of London in 1861. Fcap. 8vo. doth, 4«. 6(/. 
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The English Catalogue— 1835 to 1862. An entirely New Work, 
amalgaaiating the London and the British Catalogues. [In Preparation. 

Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United Kingdom 
daring the last Twenty Yean — 1887-1857. One toI. royal 8vo. B|a> 
roceo, 1/. Os. 

Although nominally the Index to the British Catalogue, it is equally 
so to all general Catalogues of Books daring the same period, containing 
as many as 74,000 references, under subjects, so as to ensure immediate 
reference to the books on the subject required, each giring title, price, 
pablisher, and date. 

Two valnable Appendices are also giyen — A, containing 'full Msta of all 
Libraries, Collections, Series, and Miscellanies — and B, a List of Literary 
Societies, Printing Societies, and their Issues. 

The American Catalogue^ or Eng^Iish Guide to American Lite- 
rature ; giring the full title of original Works published in the United 
States of America since the year 1800, with especial reference to the 
works of interest to (Jreat Britain, with the sixe, price, place, date 
of publication, and London prices, "^th compreheosiTe Index. Sto, 
2a. 6d. Also Supplement, 1887-60. Syo. M. 

The Publishers' Circular, and General Record of British and 
Foreini Literature ; giving a transcript of the title-page of every work 
publisoed in Cfreat Britain, and every work of interest published abroad, 
with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the Ist and 15th of jvery Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of 8s. per annum. 

\* Established by the Publishers of London in 1887. 

The Handy-book of Patent and Copyright Law, English and 
Foreign, for the use of Inventors, Patentees, Authors, and Publishers. 
Comprising the Law and Pxtustice of Patents, the Law of Copjrright of 
Designs, the Law of Literary Copyright. By James Fraser, Esq. Post 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. (Uniform with Lord St. Leonard's ** Handy-Dook of 
Property Law.") 

A Concise Summary of the Law of English and French Copyright 
Law and International Law, by Peter ^rke. 12mo. Ss. 

Dr. Worcester's New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 
English Language. Adapted for Library or College Reference, compris- 
ing 40,000 Words more tnan Johnson's Dictionary, and 250 pages more 
than the Quarto Edition of Webster's Dictionary. In one Volume, rojral 
4to. cloth, 1,834 pp. price 81«. 6d. The Cheapest Book ever published. 

** The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence; but with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with fancifulness, — with Worcester in 
combination with good sense and judgment. Worcester's is the soberer and 
safer book, and may be pronounced the best essting English Lexicon." 

Athenteum, July 18, 1861. 
" We have devoted a very considerable amount of time and labour to 
the examination of ' Worcester's Quarto Dictionary of the English Lan- 
ffua^e,' and we have risen from the task with feelings of no ordinary satis- 
faction at the result, and admiration of the care, scholarship, philosophical 
method, and honest fidelity of which this noble work bears the impress upon 
every page .... As a complete and faithful dictionary of our language in 
its present state, satisfying to the full those requirements the fulfilment of 
which we have laid down as essential to such a work, we know no work that 
ean bear comparison with it." — Literary Gazette. 

** We will now take leave of this magnificent monument of patient toil, care- 
ftxl research, judicious selection, and magnanimous self-denial (for it requires 
great self-denial to abstain from undesired originality), with a hearty wish 
for its success. It is sad to think that the result of so much labour, from 
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which Hercules, had he been intellectaally inclined, would have shrank ap- 

S tailed, should be barren fame ; yet we can easily belicTe that Dr. Worcester 
as he sajTs) expects no adequate pecuniary compensation for hist gigantic un- 
iertaking; for it is difficult to imagine a sum which could adequately com- 
pensate the man who has produced the completest and the cheapest English 
Dictionary which the world has yet seen." — CriUc. 

The Ladies' Reader : with some Plain and Simple Rules and In- 
structions for a good style of Beading aloud, and a variety of Selections 
for Exercise. By Qeonre Vandenhoff, M'.A., Author of " The Art of Elo- 
cution." Fcap. Sro. Cloth, 6s. 

The Clerical Assistant : an Elocutionary Guide to the Reading 
of the Scriptures and the Liturgy, several passages being marked for 
Pitch and JSmphasis : with some Observations on Clerical Bronchitus. 
By George Vandenhoff, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Art of Elocution as an essential part of Rhetoric, with in- 
structions in Gesture, and an Appendix of Oratorical, Poetical and Dra- 
matic extracts. By George Vandenhoff, MA. Third Edition. 55. 

Greography for my Children, by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Fifty Illus- 
trations. 8q. 8vo. is. 6d. 

A System of Physical Geography, by D. M. Warren. With 
doloured Maps. 4to. 7'. 6d. 

Latin-English Lexicon, by Dr. Andrews. 7th Edition. 8vo. 18<. 

The superioritv of this justly-famed Lexicon is retained over all others 
by the fulness of its quotations, the including in the vocabulary proper 
names, the distinguishing whether the derivative is classical or otherwise, 
the exactness of tne references to the original authors, and in the price. 

** Eoery page bears the impress of industry and care." — ^Athenaeum. 

** T%e best Latin Dictionary y whether for the scholar or advanced stu- 
dent." — Spectator. 

** We have no hesitation in saying it is the best Dictionary of the Latin 
language that has appeared." — Literary Gasette. 

** We never saw such a book published at such a price." — Examiner. 

The Laws of Life, with especial reference to the Education of 
Girls. By Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D. New Edition, revised by the 
Author, 12mo. cloth, 3f. fid. 

Letters to the People, on Health and Happiness ; by Catherine 
E. Beecher. Illustrated. 12mo. is. dd. 

Physiology and Calisthenics ; by the same Author. Illustrations. 
Umo. 3s. 6d. 



NE^Hr BOOKS FOR FBBSSNT8. 

HE Psalms of David. Illustrated from Designs by John 
Franklin. With coloured initial letters and ornamental bor- 
ders. Choicely printed on toned paper, and appropriately 
bound. Small 4to. Bevelled boards, 1/. !«., or in morocco an- 
tique, bound by Hayday, 2/. 2s. Ten copies are printed on 

yellum for illumination, price 10 guineas each, bound in russia, for which 

immediate application is requested. 

** This is an edition de luxe which is highly creditable to the mechanical 
and technical perfection of our extant typiigraphy." — Saturday Review. 

" The manner in which t^assical accessories and religious treatment are 
blended in the composition of the subjects is remarkiMef and the evident 
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idea of the pubUcatUm hat been moti tuecesK^dly carried out." — Illiutrated 
London News. 

** The most handsome gift-book of ike season." — Obtenrer. 

" One of the most beautiful ffift-books of this or any secaon." — Examiner. 

" A very handsome book, suited espeaaUy to the eyes and the tastes of 
the old. The ornamentation, moreooer, though abundant, is not ovenchebn- 
ing in quantity, but remains in due subordination to the text. — Onaidian. 



Fayourite English Poems of the Last Hundred Years— Thomson 
to Tennyson, unabridged. With 200 Ulastrations by eminent Artists. 
An entirely new and improved Edition, handsomely boond, cloth, li. Is. ; 
morocco extra, 1/. I5s. 

The Poets of the Elizabethan Age : a Selection of Songs ^d 
Ballads of the Days of Qneen Elisabeth. Choicely il Instrated by eminent 
Artists. Crown 8to. Bevelled boards, 7s. 9d. ; morocco, 12s. 

Shakspeare's Songs and Sonnets. Illustrated b^ John Gilbert. 
With 10 large Water-colour Drawings, beautifully nnnted, in facsimile 
of the originals, by Vincent Brooks; and with 32 Engravings on wood, 

Srinted in tints. Super-royal 4U>. Handsomely bound, 21. 2s. ; morocco, 
LSs. 

The Poetij of Nature. Selected and Dlnstrated with Thirty-six 
Engravings by Harrison Weir. Small 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, 12s. ; morocco, 1/. Is. 

Mr. Tennyson's May Queen. lUustrated with Thirty-fnre De- 
ngns by E. V. B. Small 4to. cloth, bevelled boards. Is. Qd.; win mo- 
rocco antique, bound by Hayday, 1/. Is. Crown 8vo. edition, cloth bs. ; 
bevelled boards, 5s. M. ; morocco, 10s. td. 

A New Edition of Choice Editions of Choice Books. Illustrated 
by C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., Edward Duncan, Birket Foster, 
J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., Geoige Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., C. Stonehouse, 
F. Tayler, Qeorge Thomas, H. J. Townshen<C E. H. Wehnert, Harrison 
Weir, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. each ; bevelled boards, 5s. td. ; or, in 
morocco, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 



Bloomfleld's Farmer's Boy. 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
Elixabethan Poetry. 
(Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 
Gold^onith's Vicar of Wakefield. 



Ghray's Elegy in a Churchyard. 
Keat's Eve of St. Agnes. 
Milton's 1' Allegro. 
Tennyson's May Queen. 
Warton's Hamlet. 
Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 



** Such works are a alorious beatification for a voet. Such works ets 
these educate townsmen, who, surrounded by dead ana artificial things, as 
country pwrnle are by life and nature^ scarcely team to look at nature till 
taught by these concentrated specimens of her beauty." — Athenaeum. 

A Facsimile of the Ori^nal Autograph Manuscript of Gray's 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard. Beautifully photographed. 4to. 10s. M. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven : Thoughts in Prose and Verse, se- 
lected from the Writings of favourite Authors ; with an Introduction by 
the late Rev. Henry Robbins, M.A., beautifully printed by Clay, with 
Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

Art Studies. — The Old Masters of Italy. By James J. Jarves, 
Esq. Two vols, medium 8vo., printed on toned paper, vrith Forty-three 
Engravings on copper (uniform style with Kugler's Works on Painting, 
edited by Eastlake), price 32s. 

The Novels of James Fenniraore Cooper, Illustrated. The Au- 
thor's last and best Edition, printed on toned paper,^th IllustratiottS on 
Steel from Designs by Felix O. Darley. 32 volumes complete. Bound in 
eloth extra, each Volume eontaining a Novel complete, and sold separate 
price 7s. M. 
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ImOWS favourite ItlBRARY OF POPUIaAR BOOKS. 



K^TO?|ACH Volume well printed and handsomely bound, 
with an IIIaBtration on Steel, from Designs by John Gilbert, 
H. K. Browne, &c. 5s. 

1. The Eye Witness. By 
Charles Allston Collins. 

2. Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 

3. The Dead Secret. By the Same. 

4. Woman in White. By the Same. 

5. My Lady Lndlow, with portrait, 6s. 

By Mrs. Gaskell. 

6. Crosscountry. ByW.Thombury. 



7. Hide and Seek. By W. Collins. 

8. When the Snow Falls. By W. M 

Thomas. 

9. The Queen of Hearts. By W 

Collins. 
10. The Pearl of Orr's Island By 
Mrs. Stowe. 




NETV BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPItE. 

IFE Amongst the North and South American Indians; 
a Book for Boys. By George Catlin, Author of " Notes of 
Travel Amongst the North American Indians," &c. With Il- 
lustrations. Small post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
" An admirable book^full of useful information^ wrapt up in 
stories peculiarly adapted to muse the imagination and stimulate the curi' 
osity of boys and girls. To compare a book toith *■ Uobinson Crusoe,' and 
to say that it sustains suck comparison is to give it high praise indeed." — 
Athenaeum, Oct. 26. 

" Here we have adventures far more exciting than the dreams of the 
romancer ; descriptions of natural scenery and phenomena which would 
not occur to the imagination tvithout actual observation. Unless we greatly 
misjudge the literary tastes of Eiwlish boys, few books of the season will be 
more welcome to them than Mr. Catlin's Life among tKe Indians." — Daily 
News. 

Paul Duncan's Little by Little ; a Tale for Bovs. Edited by 
Frank Freeman. With an Illustration by Charles Keene. Fcap. Bvo. 
cloth 2s. \ gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

Uniform Volumes, with Frontispiece, same price. 

Boy Missionary ; a Tale for Young People. By Mrs. J.M. Parker. 

Difficulties Overcome. By Miss Brightwell. 

The Babes in the Basket : a Tale of the West Indian Insurrection. 

Jack Buntline ; the Life of a Sailor Boy. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

The Boy's Own Book of Boats. By W. H. G. Kingston. Blus- 
trations by E. Weedon, engraved by W. J. Linton. Fcap. Bvo. cloth, 5s. 

" This weU'written^ well-wrought iooA."— Athenaeum. 

" TMs is something better than a play-book ; and it would be difficult to 
find a more compendious and intelligible manwd about all that relates to 
the variety and ng of vessels and nautical implements and gear." — Satur- 
day Review. 

How to Make Miniature Pumps and a Fire-Engine : a Book for 
Boys. With Seven Illustrations. Fcap. 6vo. \s. 

Ernest Bracebridge : or, Schoolboy Days, by W. H. G. Kingston, 
AvAor of ** Peter the Whaler," &c. Illustrated with Sixteen Engrav- 
ings, printed in TintR by Edmund Evans. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

The Voyage of the " Constance : " a Tale of the Arctic Seas. 
With an Appendix, comprising the Story of ** The Fox." By Mary Gil- 
lies. lUostrated with Eight Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by 
Charles Keene. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
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The Swiss Family Robinson ; or, the Adventures of a Father and 
Mother and Four Sons on a Desert Island. With Explanatwy Notes and 
Illnstrations. First and Second Series. New Edition, complete in one 
Yolume, 3f . 6c{. 

The Child's Book of Nature, by W. Hooker, MJ). With 180 
Illnstrations. 8q. I2mo. cloth, beyelled. 8f . W. 

Actea ; a First Lesson in Natural History. By Mrs. Agassiz. 
-Edited by Professor Agassis. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. Ckf. 

Geography for my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Anther of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," &c. Arranged and Edited by an Eng- 
lish Lady, under the Direction of the Authoress. With upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations. Cloth extra, is. 6(^ 

The Children's Picture Book of the Sagacity of Animals. With 
numerous Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Super-royal 16mo. cloth, fis. ; 
coloured, 9f . 

** A better reading-hook for the young loe have not teen for meaty a 
day." — ^Athennnm. 

The Children's Picture Book of Fables. Written expressly for 
Children, and Illustrated with Fifty large Engravings, from Drawings 
by Harrison Weir. Square, cloth extra, be, ; or coloni«d, 9f . 

The Children's Treasury of Pleasure Books. With 140 Blustra^ 
tions, from Drawings by John Absolon, Edward Wehnert, and Harrison 
Weir. Plain, bi. ; coloured, 9s. 

Little Bird Bed and Little Bird Blue : a Song of the Woods 
told for Little Ones at Home. With Coloured Illustrations and Borders 
by T. B. Macquoid, Esq. Beautifully printed, with coloured lUustratioia 
and borders, beyelled boards, bs. 

•* The appearance of this little book is positively refreshing. Full ^f 
innocent fancy y and aaogether chikUike." — Queen. 

'* One of the most beautiful books for children we have ever seen. It it 
irresistible." — Morning Herald. 

Great Fun for Little Friends. With 28 Illnstrations. Small 4to 
cloth, 5s. 

Child's Play. Blustrated with Sixteen Coloured Drawings by 
E. V. B., printed in fac-simile by W. Dickes* process, and ornamented 
with Initial Letters. Imp. 16mo. cloth extra, bevelled cloth, 6s. The 
Original Edition of this work was published at One Guinea. 

The Picture Alphabet ; or Child's First Letter Book. By Mark 
Willson. Witn new and original Designs. 9d. 

Mso uniform, 

Pictures, Letters, and Words; a Child's Primer. By Mark 

Willson. 6d. 

*' We cordially recommend thcK little books as amongst the very best of 
their Hndy and should like to see them in every nursery tn the kingdom." — 
Dial, Jan. 81, 1862. 

" These tu>o little books are among the best we ever saw of their kind. 
They are clearly and beautifully printed^ and the illustrative designs are 
rwdly like the tnings they represent^ and are well chosen to suit an tnfanft 
eomprehensiont and to eaoaken its curiosity."— Gtlohe^ Jan. SO, 1862. 

Fancy Tales, from the German. By J. S. Laurie, H. M. In- 
spector of Schools, and Otto Striedinger. lU^trated by H. Sandercoek. 
Super-royal Ittno. cloth, 5*. 

The Nursery Pbiymate. With 200 Illustrations, beautifully' 
printed on thick paper, ito. lUostrated boards, 6s. ; or the whole, weU 
coloured, 10s. 6^. 
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The Household Library of Tale and Travel ; a Series of Works 
specially adapted for Family Reading, District Libraries and Book Clnbs, 
Presentation and Prixe Books : — 



1. Thaokfalness ; a Narrative. By 
Charles B. Tayler, M.A. 4th 
Edition. 3«. M. 

3. Earnestness; a Seqnel. By the 
Same. Third Edition. Zs. 6d. 

3. Tmth ; or, Persis Clareton. By 



11. The Hills of the Shatemue. By 

Miss Warner. 2s. (id. 

12. The Unprotected; a Narrative. 

By a London Dressmaker. 5s. 

13. Dred; a Tale of the Great Dismal 
Swamp. ByMrs. Stowe. 28. 6d. 



the Same. 2s. 6d. I 14. Swiss Family Robinson, and Se- 



4. Recollections of Alderbrook. By 

Emily Judson. 3s. 6d. 

5. Tales of New England Life. By 



fuel. Complete edition, ds. 9d. 
Ilnstrated. 
16. Legends and Records. By Chas. 




Mrs. Stowe. 2s. M. i B. Tayler, M.A. 3«. M. 

6. Snnny Memories inForeignLands. , 16. Records of a GK>od Man's Life. By 

Bv the Same. 28. 6d. \ the Same. 3«. Qd. 

7. Shadyside ; a Tale. By Mrs. ; 17. The Fools' Pence, and other Nar- 

Hnbbell. 3s. dd. ratives of Every-day Life. II- 

8. Memorials of an Only Danghter. ; Instrated, cloth, 3s. M.; or in 

By the Same. 3s. 6d. stiff cover, 2s. dd. 

9. The Golden Sunset. By Miss 18. The Boy Missionary. By Mrs. 

Bonlton. 2s. 6d. J. M. Parker. 2s. 6d. ; or in 

10. Mabel Vanghan. By the Author I stiff covers. Is. dd. 

of "The Lamplighter." 38. 6d. ' 

*«* The above are printed in ^[ood type and on the best paper, bonad 
in cloth, gilt back ; each work distinct and sold separately. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

i HE Twelve Great Battles of England, from Hastings to 
' Waterloo. Dedicated to Volonteers. Foolscap 8vo., well bound, 
with Plans and Illustrated cover, price 2c. 6a. 

Plutarch's Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, careiiilly 
revised and corrected, with some Original Translations by the Editor. 
Edited by A. H. Cloush, Esa. sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and late Professor of English Language and Literature at University 
College, b vols. 8vo. cloth. 2/. 10s. 

** Phdarch^ ice repeat^ will be read— and read among oursdves for the 
future, tfi the version of Mr. CUntgk. We have given that version our 
cordial praise before^ and shall onh/ add that it is brought before the world 
in a toem which fits it admirably fir general use. The print is dear and 
largCy the paper good^ and there are excellent and copious indices." — Quar- 
terly Review, Oct. 1861. 

** Mr. Clough's work is worthy of all praise, and we hope that it will 
tend to revive the study of Piutarch." — Times. 

The Works of Josephus, with a Life written by Himself. Trans- 
lated from the ori^al Greek, including Explanatory Notes and Obser- 
vations. By William Whiston, A.M. with a Complete Index. 4 vols. 
8ro. cloth, 24c. 

George Washington's Life, by Washington Irvine. Library 
Illustrated Edition. 6 vols. Imp. 8vo. U. 4s. Library £3it. Royal 8vo. 
12«. each 

Life of John Adams, 2nd President of the United States, by C. 
F. Adams. 8vo. 14s. life and Works eompleta, 10 vols. 14s. each. 
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TRAVEIi AND ADVENTURE. 

JFTER Icebergs with a Fainter 5 a Sammer's Voyage to 
Labrador. 67 the Rey. Loais L. Noble. Poet 8vo. with eo- 
loored plates, cloth, 10s. dd. 

" This is a beautiful and true book^ excelientfy suited for 
family reading^ and its least recommendation is not that without 
cant or impertinence it turns every thought and emotion excited by the 
wonders it describes to the honour o/the Creator." — Daily News. 

From Calcutta to Fekin. A Personal Narrative of the Late War. 
By a Staff Officer. The only Authentic NarratiTe of the late War with 
China. In popular form, price 2s. dd. 

The Cottages of the Alps ; or, Life and Manners in Switzer- 
land. By a Lady. Illnstrated with the Crests of the Cantons. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. Cloth extra, 2U. 

' A valuable sketch of the present state of Switzerland." — Examiner. 

' A book that has been long wanted." — Daily News. 

The Prairie and Overland Traveller ; a Companion for Emigrants, 
Traders, Trayellers, Hunters, and Soldiers, traversing great Flams and 
Prairies. By Capt. R. B. Marcey. Illnstrated. Fcap. 8to. doth, 3s. M. 

** This is a real, carefully executed collection of information and en>e- 
riences, the which every one who takes up will hardly lay down until he has 

read from A to Z It is not only yainable to the fecial traveller, but 

fascinating to the general reader The author is as rail of matter as any 

old sailor who has sailed four times round the world." — AtheTueum. 

Ten Years of Preacher Life ; Chapters from an Autobiography. 
By William Henry Milbum, Author of " Rifle, Axe, and Saddle-Bag&' 
With Introduction by the Rev. William Arthur, Author of ** The Snccess- 
fhl Merchant," &c. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4s. dd. 

Waikna; or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. By E. G. 
Sqnier, Esq. Author of ** Travels in Central America." 12mo. boards. 
Illnstrated cover. Third Edition, price Is. 6d. 
*^A narrative of thrilling adventure and singular b&tuty." — Daily Neva. 

The States of Central America, by E. G. Squier. Cloth. I84. 

Canada and its Resources. Two Prize Essays, by Hogan and 
Morris. 7f .» or separately, Is. dd. each, and Map, 8s. 

Northern Travel. Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, 
Lapland, and Norway, by Bajrard Taylor. 1 vol. post 8vo., cloth, 8s. di. 

Also by the same Author^ each complete in I vol., with Illustrations. 
Central Africa ; Egypt and the White Nile. 7s. 6d. 
India, China, and Japan. 7s. M. 
Palestine, Asia Minor, Sieily, and Spain. 7s. M. 
Travels in Greece and Russia. With an Excursion to Crete. 7s. M. 

Boat-Life and Tent-Life in Egypt, Nubia, and the Holy Land, 
by W. C. Prime. S vols. Post 8vo. 17s. 

At Home and Abroad, by Madame Ossoli Fuller. 7s. 6d, 

Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands; by Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. With 60 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

Impressions of England, by the Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe. 6s. 
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INDIA, AMERICA, AND THE COIiONIES. 

A Manual of Indian History ^ Geography^ and Finance. 

HE Progress and Present State of British India; a 
Manual for general nse ; based upon Official Documents, fur- 
nished nnder the authority of Her Majesty's Secretary of State 
for India. By Montoomebt Mabti:v, Esq.^Author of a " His- 
tory of the British Colonies," &c. In one volume, post 8yo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Slavery and Secession : Historical and Economical. By Thomas 
Ellison, Esq., F.S.S., of Liyerpool; Author of ** A Handbook of the Cot- 
ton Tnule." With Coloured Map, and numerous Appendices of State Fa- 
Sers, Population Returns, New and Old Tari£fs, &c., forminff a Complete 
lanual of Reference on all matters connected with the War. Second 
edition, enlarged. I vol. post 8vo. cloth, lOs. Gd. 

**A succinct history of the American quarrel, with an estimate of its 
probable cause and proximate issue. To the information Mr. Ellison has al- 
ready acquired, he has added a faculty of inference equal to the occasion, 
and such a rational estimate of the work required of him, that he has com- 
piled a convenient book of reference, available in some other respects to the 
journalist and politician." — Times^ August 16. 

** This book is the most useful contribution we have seen to the history of 
the crisis in American affairs." — Edinburgh JRevieio^ Oct. 1861. 

** Abounds with impartial and amply authenticated information. It is a 
volume that was much wanted, and one which we can highly recommend." — 
Dnily News^ July 22. 

The Ordeal of Free Labour in the British West Indies. By Wil- 
liam O. Sewell. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. ^. 

The Cotton Kingdom : a Traveller's Observations on Cotton and 
Slavery in America, based upon three former volumes of Travels and 
Explorations. By Frederick Law Olmsted. With a Map. 2 vols, post 
8vo. 1/. 1<. 

** Mr. Olmsted gives his readers a wealth of fa/is conveyed in a long 
stream of anecdotes^ the exquisite humour o^ many of them making parts 
of his booA as pleasant to read as a novel of Vie first doss." — Athensum. 

** This book is a compendious recast of Mr. Olmsted's invaluable volumes 
on the Slave States; volumes full ofacute^ pithy ^ cmd significant delinea- 
tionst which bear in every line the stamp ofan nonest and unexaggeraHn^t 
but close and clear-sighted study of those cftates. We know of no book in 
which significant but complex social facets are so fairly y minutely ^ and intel- 
ligently photographed ; m which there is so great intrinsic evidence of im- 
partiality; in which ail the evidence given is at once so minute and so 
essential; and the inferences deduced so practical, broody and impressive." 
—Spectator, Oct. 12. 

A History of the Origin, Formation, and Ado2)tion of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, with Notices of its Principal 
Framers. By Gteorge Ticknor Curtis, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, 11. is. 

*' A most carefully digested and well-ioritten Constitutional History of 
the great Federal Ilepuolic of America." — Examiner. 

** Mr. Curtis writes with dignity and vigour , and his work will be one 
of permanent interest." — Athenaeum. 

** An important and valuable contribution to historical and Political 
Literature."— 'Micming Chronicle. 

AFopnlar Life of Abraham Lincoln, the President of the United 
States of America. To which is appended, an Historical Sketch of Slavery, 
reprinted from the Times, by permission. I2mo. cloth, 3s. 6c{. ; or Popular 
Eoitton, fcap. limp, Is. 
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A Course of Lectures on the Constitutional Jurisprudence of the 
United States, delivered in Columbia College, New York. By A. W. 
Daer. Crown 8vo. Cloth, lOs. ^ 

The Principles of Political Economy applied to the Condition, 
the Resources, and Institutions of the American People. By Francis 
Bowen. 8vo. Cloth, lis. 

A History of New South Wales from the Discovery of New 
Holland' in 1616 to the present time. By Roderick Flanagan, Esq., 
Member of the Philosophical Society of New South Wales. 2to18.8vo. 24«. 

Canada and its Besources. Two Prize Essays, by Hogan and 
Morris. 7s., or separately. Is. M. each, and Map, 3s. 




SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY. 

HE Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology; 

or, the Economy of tne Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its 
Waters, its Climates, its Inhabitants, and whatever there may 
be of general interest in its Commercial Uses or Industrial 
Pnrsmts. By Commander M. F. Maury, LL.D. Tenth Edi- 
tion, being the Second Edition of the Author's revised and enlarged Work. 
Post Svo. cloth extra, 8s. dd. 

This edition, as well as its immediate predecessor , includes all the researchet 
and (^servations of the last three years, and is copyright in Eingland and on 
the Continent. 

displays in a remarkable de^pee, like 
the * Advancement of Leammg,' and 
the ' Natural History* of Buifon, pro- 
found research and magnificent ima- 
gination." — Illustrated London New*. 



«i 



We err greatly if Lieut. Maury's 
book will not hereafter be classed with 
the works of the great men who have 
taken the lead in extending and im- 
proving knowledge and art ; his book 

The Kedge Anchor ; or, Toung Sailor's Assistant, by William 
Brady. Seventy Illustrations. Svo. 16s. 

Theory of the Winds, by Capt. Charles Wilkes. Svo. cl. 8f . 6d. 

Archaia : or. Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. By Professor Dawson, Principal of McGiU 
College, Canada. Post 8vo. cloth, cheaper edition, 6«. 

*' It is refireshing to meet with an author who has reflected deeply, and 
observed as well as read fully, before he has put forward his pages m print. 
He will be remembered, and perhaps read, when incompetent writers have 
been forgotten. We heartily commend this book to intelligent and thoughtfbl 
readers : it will not suit others. Its tone throughout is good, while as much iji 
condensed in this one volume as will be required by the general student."— > 
Athenaum. 

Ichnographs, from the Sandstone of the Connecticut River, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. By James Dean, M.D. One volume, 4to. with 
Forty-six Plates, cloth, 27s. 

The Recent Progress of Astronomy, by Ellas lioomis, LL.D. 
3rd Edition. Post Svo. Is. ed. 

An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, by the Same. Svo. 
doth. 6s. 
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System of Mineralogy, by James D. Dana. New Edit. Reyised. 
With NnmeronB Engravings. 2 vols. Syo. 24s. 

Cyclopeediaof Mathematical Science, by Davies and Feck. ^vo. 
Sheep. 18ff. 



TRADE, AGRICUItTURE, AND ARCHITECTURE. 

AILWAY Practice, European and American; com- 
prising the economical generation of Steam, the adaptation of 
Wood and Coke-burning Engines to Coal Burnins, and in 
Permanent Way, including Iu>ad-bed, Sleepers, Bails, Joint- 
fastenings, Street Railways, &c. By Alexander L. Holley, 

Joint Author of Colbnm and Holler's '* Permanent Way," &c. Demy 

folio, with 77 Engravings, half-morocco. 3/. 3s. 

A History of Coal, Coke, Coal Fields, the Winning and 
Working of Collieries, Vuieties of Coal, Mine Surveying, and Qovem- 
ment Inspection. Iron, its ores and processes of Manufacture throughout 
Chreat Britain, France, Belgium, &c. Including Estimates of the Capital 
required to embark in the Coal, Coke, or Iron Trades; the probable 
amount of profit to be realised ; value of Mineral Property, &c. &c. By 
W. Fordyce, Author of a History of the County Puatine of Durham. 
Imp. 4to. Cloth, 21. 10s. ; or, in half morocco, 21. 12s. Qd. 

History of the Rise and Progress of the Iron Trade of the United 
States, from 1621 to 1857 ; with numerous Statistical Tables relating to 
the Manufacture, Importation, Exportation, and Prices of Iron for moro 
than a Century. By B. F. French. 8vo. Cloth, 10s. 

Hunt's Merchants' Magazine (Monthly). 2<. 6<i. 

Pleasant Talk abont Fruits, Flowers, and Farming. By Henry 
Ward Beecher, Author of ** Life Thoughts." In ornamental cloth, price 
2s. 6i. 
FuU ofpUoMtnt and valuable information not usually met with in books. 

The Book of Farm Implements, and their Construction ; by John 
L. Thomas. With 200 Illustrations. 12mo. ds. ^ 

The Practical Surveyor's Guide ; by A. Duncan. Fcp.Svo. 4<. 6d. 

Villas and Cottaees; by Calvert Yaux, Architect. 300 Blustra- 
tions. 8vo. cloth. 12s. 



THEOItOGY. 

HE Land and the Book, or Biblical Blustrations drawn 
from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and the Scenery 
of the Holy Land, by W. M. Thomson, M.D., twenty-five 
years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. With S Maps and 
several hundred Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. cloth. \l. Is. 

A Topographical Picture of Ancient Jerusalem ; beautifully co- 
loured. Nine feet by six feet, on rollers, varnished. 3/. 3s. 

Nature and the Supernatural By Horace Bushnell^D.D. One 
vol. New Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, Ss. M. 

Dr. Bushnell's Christian Nurture. Is. (Sd 

Dr. Bushnell's Character of Jesus. ^ 

Dr. Boshaell's New Life. Is. U, 
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Thoughts on the Seirioes; or, Meditations before Worship. 

Desiffned as an Introdaction to the latnrnr, and an Aid to its Devont Use. 
By Bev. A. Cleveland Coze, Rector of Christchnrch, Baltimore, Author 
of *' Impressions of England." Revised for the nse of the Church of 
England, by the Rev. Leopold John Bernays, M.A. Printed by Whit- 
tingham. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, red edges. 3s. 6a. 



" The name of this author has been 
so often before the English public^ and 
generally in association wim toorks of 
considerable meritt that a very brief 
mention on our part will suffice to 
make our readers anxious to obtain 
thiSt his last and very best book." 
Literary Churehnuui. 



** Jiny one who is acquainted with 
Mr. Cleveland Cole's works wUl anti- 
cipate the character of his * Thoughts 
on the Services.* Though by no means 
deficient in ritualistic information^ the 
book aims rather at presenting the de- 
votional aspect of the services of the 
Christian year. This object it juUUs 
by its simple and a^ectionate tone. 

Ghiardian. 

Scattered Pearls Strung Together ; being an arrangement of the 
Precepts, Promises, Judgments, Prayers, &c. &c., contained in the Book 
of Psalms. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, \s. 6d. 

A Short Method of Prayer; an Analysis of a Work so entitled 
by Madame de la Mothe-Ghiyon ; by Thomas C. Upham, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College,U.S. America. Printed 
by Whittingham. 12mo. cloth. Is. 

Christia^ Believing and Living. By F. D. Huntington, D.D. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 45. 00^ 

** For freshness of thought, power of illustration, and evangelical ear- 
nestness, these writers [Dr. Huntington and Dr. Bushnell] are not surpassed 
by the ablest theologians in the palmiest days of the Church." — Caledonian 
Mercury. 

The Power of Prayer, Illustrated by the wonderful Displays of 
Divine Ghrace during the American Revival in 1857 and 1858, by Samuel J. 
Prime, Author of *' Travels in Europe and the East." IJhno. cloth. 2s. 
Cheap edition, Is. 

God in the Dwelling ; or, the Religious Training of a Household* 
By the Rev. Dudley A. Tjmg. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, 1«. 

Life Thoughts. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Two Series, 
complete in one volume, well printed and well bound. 2s. Qd. Superior 
edition, illustrated with ornamented borders. Sm. 4to. cloth extra. 7<. 6<^ 

Summer in the Soul; or, Views and Experiences of Religions 
Subjects. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Author of" Life Thoughts." 
In fcp. 8vo. cloth extra. 2s. 6d. 

Communings upon Daily Texts, tending to a Life of Practical 
Holiness. " Commune with your own heart." — Psalm iv. 4. Second 
Edition. Post8vo. Cloth, 5«. 

The Bible in England; by the Rev. C. D. Bell, Incumbent of St. 
John's, Hampstead. 6d. 

The Miner's Sons ; Martin Luther and Henry Martyn, by the 

same Author. 12mo. Is. 

Faith in Earnest ; by the same Author. Fcp. Svo. cloth. 1<. 6d. 

A Complete Analysis of the Holy Bible, based on the Works of 
the learned Talbot ; by the Rev. Nathaniel Weft, D.D. Royal Svo. cl. 80s. 
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Twelve Aspects of Christ; or, Christ All in All, by the Rev. 
George Fisk, Vicar of Malvern. Fcp. 8vo. is. 6rf. 

The Rich Kinsmanj or, the History of Ruth the Moabitess, by 
the Rer. Stephen Tjng, D.D. Post 8vo. 58. 

The Life of the Apostle Peter; by the Rev. Dr. Lee, Bishop of 
Delaware. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

History of the Old Hundredth Psalm ; by H. W. Havergall. 8vo. 

Sermons for all Seasons; by the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A. 
Fcp. 8to. cloth. 6s. 

Sermons for Family Reading ; by the Rev. William Short, Rector 
of St. (}eoi^e-the-Mar,t]rr, Queen Square. 8vo. cloth. 10*. 6d. 

Sermons for Boys ; or, the Church in the Schoolroom, by the Rev. 
L. J. Bernayg. Fcp. Syo. 55. 

Life and Experience of Madame de la Mothe Guyon. By Pro- 
fessor Upham. Edited by an English Clergyman. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 
Portrait. Third Edition, 7^. 6d. 

By the same Author. 
Life of Madame Catherine Adorna; 12mo. cloth, is. 6d. 
The Life of Faith, and Interior Life. 2 vols. 5s. 6rf. each. 
The Divine Union. 7s. 6d. 



ItATV AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

LEMENTS of International Law; by Henry Wheaton, 
LL.D. 6th edit, royal 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

History of the Law of Nations ; by the Same. Roval 
8vo. cloth. 81«. 6rf. ^ 

Commentaries on American Law ; by Chancellor Kent. Ninth 
and entirely New Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. calf. 5/. os. ; cloth, 4/. lOs. 

Lectures on the Constitutional Jurisprudence of the United States 
by W. A. Duer, LL.D. 12mo. 10«. Qd. ' 

Principles of Political Economy ; by Francis Bowen. 8vo. cl. 1 4s. 

Treatise on the Law of Evidence ; by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D 
3 vols. 8vo. calf. 4/. 4s. ' ' 

A Treatise on the Measure of Damages ; or. An Enquiry into 
the Princij^es which govern the Amount of Compensation in Cmirts of 
Justice, ^y Theodore Sedgwick. Third revised Edition, enlarged 
Imperial 8vo. cloth. 31*. W. •*»«*. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States. 2 vols. 3d». ^^v^ 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Laws, viz. Bailments— 
Agency—Bills of Exchange— Promissory Notes— Partnership— and Con- 
flict of Laws. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, each 28*. 

Justice Story's Equity Jurisprudence. 2 vols. 8vo. 63*.: and 
Equity Pleadings. 1 vol. 8vo. 31*. W. ' 
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W. W. Story's Treatise on the Law of Contracts. Fonrth Edi- 
tion, greatlj enlarged and revised. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 63ff. 

Summary of the Law of Copyright and International Treatises ; 
hj Peter Bnrke. 12mo. bs. 

The Handy-Bnok of Patent and Copyright Law, English and 
Foreign, for the Use of Inventors, Patentees, Authors, and PnblisherSb 
Comprising the Law and Practice of Patents, the Law of Copyright of 
Designs, the Law of Literary Copyright. By James Fraser, ^st^ Post 
8vo. cloth. As. 6d. (Uniform with Lord St. Leonard's " Handy-Book of 
Property Law.") 

MEDICAIi. 

UMAN Physiology, Statical and Dynamical; by Dr. 
Draper. 800 Illnstrations. 8to. 25ff. 

A Treatise on the Practice of Medicine ; by Dr. Greorge 
B.Wood. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 30s. 

A Treatise on Fractures, by J. F. Malgaigne, Chirurgien de 
I'Hdpital Saint Louis, Translated, with Notes and Additions, by John H. 
Packard, M.D. With 106 Illustrations. 8vo. sheep. 1^. Is. 

The History of Prostitution; its Extent, Causes, and Effects 
throughout the World : by William Sanger, M.D. 8vo. cloth. 16c. 

Elements of Chemical Physics; with numerous Ulustratiuns. 
By Josiah P. Cooke. 8vo. cloth. 16iS. 

" As an introduction to Chemical Physics^ this is by far the tnost com' 
prehensive work in our language." — ^Athensnm, Nov. 17. 

A History of Medicine, from its Origin to the Nineteenth Century. 
By Dr. P. V. Benouard. 8vo. 18s. 

Letters to a Youn^ Physician just entering upon Practice ; by 
James Jackson, mTd. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Lectures on the Diseases of Women and Children. By Dr. G. S. 
Bedford. 4th Edition. 8vo. 18s. 

The Principles and Practice of Obstetrics. By Gunning S. 
Bedford, A.M., M.D. With Engravings. 8vo. Cloth, 1^. Is. 

Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery ; by C. A. Harris. 6th 
Edition. 8vo. 24s. 

Chemical and Pharmaceutical Manipulations ; by C. and C.Morfit. 
Boyal 8vo. Second Edition enlarged. 2Is. 



POPULAR BOOKS AT POPULAlt PRICES. 

;LICE CAREY'S Pictures of Country Life. Is. 6d, 

Angel over the Bight Shoulder. Is. 

Boy Missionary ; by Mrs. J. M. Parker. Is. 6rf. 
Domestic Servants, their Duties and Bights ; by a Barrister, li. 
Dred; by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. (160th thousand.) Is. 6d. 
Fools' Pence, and other Tales; by C B. Tayler, M.A. 2s. M. 
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Life Thoughts. By the Bey. Henry Ward Beecher. 2«. 

Lights and Shades of Australian Life. Is. 6cf. 

Mabel Vaughan ; by the A uthor of " The Lamplighter." Is, 

Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions, by William Allen Butler. Is. 

Power of Prayer; by Dr. Prime. Is, 

Records of Alderbrook ; by Emily Judson. Is. 

Bifle, Axe, and Saddlebags. Is. Qd, 

Tales and Sketches (complete) ; by Mrs. Stowe. Is. 

Truth ; by Charles B. Tayler, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Waikna; or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. If- 6d, 

Wolfert's Boost, and other Tales ; by Washington Irving. Is. 

FICTION. 

HE Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Author of the " Autocrat at the Breakfast 
Table." New Edition. Fcap. 3<. M. 

** A welcome hook — it may he taken up again and again^ and its pages 
paused over ^ for the enjoyment of the pleasant touches and suggestive pas- 
sages which ihey contain" — ^Athensum. 

" Here we have not merely cabinet pictures ofstili life, hut ftUl lengths^ 
torought with a hand dextrous and faithful, that reminds us of him who 
drew Uncle Toby and the Corporal. The story of Iris is replete with 
beauty of form and dramatic interest." — Examiner. 

The Autocrat at the Breakfast Table. By the Same Author. 
New Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Angels' Song ; a Christian Betrospect. By Charles B. Tay- 
ler. with Illustrations. 5s. 

Blanche NeviUe ; a Tale of Married Life. By Bev. C. D. Bell. 6s. 

The 160th Thousand of Mrs. Beecher Stowe's " Dred." 2s. 6rf. 
Cheap edition. Is. 6d. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. A Story of the Coast of Maine. By 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin/' ** Minis- 
ter's Wooing." In popular form, Is. 6d., or cloth, 25. 6d. 

Part the Second, 2s., or complete in one volume with engraving on 
steel from water-colour hj John Gilbert. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 6s. 

Bough Diamonds; a Book of Six Stories, by John Hollings- 
head, Esq., with Illustrations hy Sanderson. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. 8s. 6d. 

** ' Rough Diamonds,* cannot fail to he popular. Among half grown 
readers it unll be received with delight and read toith interest, and older 
folks may over its pages enjoy many a hearty laugh, and receive from it 
many a worthy and kindly suggestion." — Morning Herald. 

** One of the best gift hooks of the present season." — ^Athenaeum. 

The Minister's Wooing : a Tale of New England. By the Author 
of ** Uncle Tom's Cabm." Two Editions :— 1. In post 8to. cloth, with 
Thirteen Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne, 7s. M.—2. Popular Edition, 
crown 8to. cloth, with a Design by the same Artist. 2s. 6a. 
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The Fire Ships : a Tale of the Days of Lord Clochrane. An 
entirely New and Original Sea Novel. By W. H. G. Kingston, Esq. 
3 vols, post 8to. 1/. lis. M. 

** We may commend the reading of thii book to all JEnghsh boys as a 
treasure ofmacing incidents." — Daily News. 

** £itgluhmen are proud of their naval heroes, and they have reason to 
be so, for it is upon the ocean that the heroes of England have been formed. 
These times may shortly come again, and we shall soon perhaps hear once 
more of those dashing naval exploits that have made England the mistress 
of the seas. Many of the engagements which have f>ecome familiar to our 
ears have received from Jar. Kingston's pen a touch of romance and 
vitality that will cause them to live in our memories, ami the details are 
given with a correctness which none but a scientific sailor could achieve. 
The great exploit which gives its name to the novel, that of the burning of 
the French met by the fire-shija, is told urith such truth and clearness as to 
bring the umole scene most vividly before us. Some commonly acknowledged 
principles have received a new colowrina, and many novel thoughts are put 
forward in a manner to attract our admiration. The book will be read by 
all lovers of naval tales, and their name is legion." — Observer. 

A Strange Story ; by the Author of " Rienzi," " My Novel," &c. 
In 2 tHick volumes, post 8vo. cloth. 1^ 4s. 

•* But the greatest of all these successes is *A Strange Story.' 

Hundreds of thousands rush to read this * fairy tale of science and long 
results of time' as recorded by Sir E. B. Lytton." — Times. 

El Fureidis : a Tale of Mount Lebanon and the Christian Set- 
tlements in Syria. By Maria S. Cummins, Author of " The Lamp- 
lighter." 2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. Qd. 



** One of the best novels of modem 
times : a novel as rich in pure senti- 
ment as it is in Christian philosophy, 
and as glowing in its portraiture of 
Oriental life as in its description of 
scenery." — City Press. 

" The author has made good use of 
her material, and has shown both 
skill and industry : she has evidently 
taken great pains with her work." — 
Atheneeum. 

When the Snow Falls. A Book of Stories. By W. Moy Thomas. 
Second Edition, with Frontispiece on Steel, by John Gilbert. Hand- 
somely bound. 5s. Forming the Eighth Volume of Low's Favourite 
Library. 

*' A story-book that wHl not quickly fall out of request. There is a deli- 
cacy of conception in the tales often poetical, and the carefulness of their 
execution is a comfort to all educated readers." — Examiner. 

The Volumes now ready of Low's Favourite Library, are : — 



" A thoroughly good book." — Morn- 
ing Star. 

^ The best novels, of which * El 
Fureidis ' is one." — Glasgow Herald. 

** Not only has Miss (himmins en- 
hanced her reputation by her present 
production, but literature has gained 
a valuable acquisition in this spirited 
and heart-stirring romance of ' £1 
Fureidis.' "^Leaaer. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



The Eye Witness. 5s. 
Antonina. 5s. 
Dead Secret. ?>s. 
Woman in White. 6s. 
My Lady Ludlow. 5s. 
Hide and Seek. 5s. 



7. Cross Country. 5s. 

8. When the Snow Falls. 5s. 

9. The Queen of Hearts. 5s. 

10. The Pearl of Orr's Island. 

11. Basil. 5s. 



5s. 



Each with a Steel Engraving, and handsomely bound. 
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